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Message from the Hon *ble The Chief Commissioner. 

I send my congratulations to all who are 
or have been connected with the Government 
College, Ajmer, on the occasion of its Centenary. 
It IS by far the oldest Cillege in Rajputana 
and was for a long time the only University 
College in this part of the country. As such 
It can look back with justifiable pride to the 
valuable contribution it has made uowaras the 
spread of learning in Rajputana. Generations 
of students have passed out from this College 
and have in their turn helped to educate others 
in the towns and cities of Ajmer-Merwara and 
of Indian States. Many others have brought 
credit to the College by the success achieved 
by them in other walks of life. To all of 
them, whether in Rajputana or in other parts 
of India, I send my good wishes, 

I shall remember with pleasure the several 
interesting visits I have paid to the Col Lego 
and Its playing fields during the last five 
years. It is a matter of great satisfaction 
to me that in spite of the financial stringency 
of recent years a well equipped block of 
buildings for the teaching of Science has been 
added to the College during my term of office. 

I trust the College will go on from 
strength to strength. 



Chief Cotnnissioner, Ajrer-Merwara. 



AJmcr-Mcrtvara and Central India. 


I have heard with great pleasure of the 
publication of a special Centenary Number of the 
Government College Magazine. 1 write to convey 
ny felicitations and hearty congraculations to 
the College on this auspicious occasion. The 
Government College, Ajmer, which must have 
started as a small school a hundred years ago, 
has undoubtedly been a beacon of light in 
Rajputann. For many yeais it has helped to 
spicad the light of learning and progress not 
only in the ancient and bcautilul city of Ajmer 
but also in the land of Rajasthan. It has drawn 
Its scholars from this histone area, and many 
of them have been pioneers in the spread of 
education in their part of the country. Others 
have distinguished themselves as administrators, 
statesmen, lawyers and public servants. It has 
a record of which any college can be proud of. 

Centenaries arc occasions for rejoicings. 
5i>ut mere growth m years rs not always a matter 
for congiatulation. In this case, the Government 
College celebrates the centenary which rarko 
an important cilc-stonc in its life of healthy 
growth, as, fortunately, not only arc there no 
signs of decay, but on the contrary recent years 


Tin Kl\. J. C. Ch\tti Hji I , M.\. 

isuiKrmtendtnt of Lducition, 

Delhi, \jnKr-M(.r\\ara nnd Centnl India. 
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have seen considerable improvement and extens- 
ion. In the past five years, a handsome and 
extensive Chemistry block has been added, fitted 
with up-to-date requirements for the teaching 
of this subject. Younger men with brilliant 
academic distinctions have been appointed to 
the College Staff. The Library has been enriched 
by donation from the public and by liberal 
grants from Government. It has been a source 
of much satisfaction to me to have had a share 
in the direction and control of this important 
educational institution, the progress of which 
I watch with great personal interest. 


Delhi, 

11th November, 1936. 


j. C. Chatterji 
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Message from Mr. E. C. Gibson /. C, 5., former 
Commissioner Ajmer-Merivara. 


1 am glad to hear that, in connexion with 
the Centenary celebrations of the Ajmer Govern- 
ment College, a special number of the College 
Magazine is to be issued. The College can look 
back with pride on a long record of progress 
and useful activity under the wise guidance of 
successive Principals. No one who has been 
connected with the administration of Ajmer- 
Merwara can entertain any doubts about the 
value of the educational work which the College 
has been doing during the 100 years of its 
existence, and, if it continues to maintain the 
traditions, v/hich have been built up in the 
past, It can look forward with confidence to a 
future of increasing usefulness and prosperity. 


Gwalior Residency. 
25th January 1937. 


E. C. Gibson. 






Mi{. n. C. Gii»''ON, uc s 
1 onntr Commi'-‘*ioner, 



Message from Late Mr. E. F. Harris^ Ex-Principal. 


[Note —At one time it was thoU},ht that the Cententry uould we celebrated m the 
session 1935 36 mcl that was whv the Fclitor asked Mr Hims for a messiRe as earl) as 
July 1935 It was lucky the I tl tor wrote to him so earh for Mr C ! Hams smldenh 
died of heart failure on 9th of Februar) 1936 In him we hase lo«t not only one of the 
most efficient Principals we ha\e had butalsooneof the most sincere friends of the 
people of Rajputana ] 

15, Outrara Road 
Addiscombe, 

Surrey, 

England, 

1st August, 1935. 
To 

The Editor, 

Government College, Magazine, 

Ajmer. 

Dear Sir, 

In respect to your request for a message, an 
article and photograph for publication in the 
Centenary Number of the College Magazine, I 
sent you two photographs a few days ago. Of 
articles you will, without doubt, have a surfiet. 
Herewith is my message: — 

qi:q— The Light of Knowledge is indeed 
Supreme. It shines to finest effect in human 
fellowships when constantly fed with the oil 
of toleration and charity. So fed let Ajmer 
College pass it on, from generation to genera- 
tion foi the service of the Princes and people 
of Rajasthan and of many beyond its boundaries. 

In this Centenary year of the College this 
IS the wish of its old servant and friend. 

Yours Sincerely 
E. F. Harris 



Message from Mr, A, Miller^ Ex^Principal, 

Sandf lela, 

Wollerton, 

Nr. Market Drayton, 
Shropshire. 

9th November, 1936 

My Dear Students and Friends, 

Your Editor has honoured me by a request to 
send you a message to be inserted in the 
Souvenir number of your Magazine, 

When I joined the Staff of the College in 
1907, education in Ajmer-Merwara was still in 
a very backward state, though it had made 
considerable advance under the fostering care 
of Mr, Reid; and Mr. E. P. Hams was doing all 
in his power to improve matters. The High 
School and College were in the same building, 
but the number of students in the College section 
was very small. It was not till the High School 
was separated from the College that the latter 
made any real progress, and started its march 
to the position it holds to-day, probably the 
best College affiliated to the Agra University. 
May lb continue for ever in prosperity and useful- 
ness. It is the very heart of Rajputana sending 
forth a stream of enlightened and loyal men to 
all parts. Ajmer has a climate most favourable 
for a student. Its clear bright atmosphere 
and charming scenery stimulate and energize 
the mind. Its facilities for exercise — pleasant 
v/alks, Tennis, Cricket, Football, Hockey etc. 
give health and strength. After nearly thirty 
years of life in India, my wife and I are still 


regular Tennis players in a local club of 40 
members, and also regular Badminton players. 
So it seems to me that the idea that life in 
India is enervating and weakening is altogether 
erroneous. On the contrary, it is health-giving 
and conduces to bodily and mental vigour. 
Indians are famous all over the world for their 
wonderful skill in Hockey, Cricket and Polo, 
people say it is due to remarkable eye-sight. 
They are also noted for exceptional mental abili- 
ty. As for me, the evenings I spent on the College 
Tennis Courts or on Cricket field (I v/as nevoi 
any good at Cricket) are among my most pleasant 
memories, and the evenings spent there will be 
among your most pleasant memories too, when you 
grow old. 

Not so pleasant is my recollection of the 
bitter cold of the College in the winter months, 
November — February, when the Head Clerk sometimes 
had to have a brazier full of red-hot charcoal 
to relax his numbed fingcr<^, and one of the 
professors used to take his class out into the 
sunshine on the Tennis court. This was contrary 
to rules, but I connived at it, because I 
sympathised with him. And here I have touchea 
on one of the crying needs of the College. It 
IS impossible to concentrate on your wor> when 
you are frozen stiff, and it is useless to try 
to use a Library when its atmosphere is as cold 
as that of an ice-pit. You must prevail on 
your wealthy citizens, on your Princioal and 
the Educational authority to install a system 
ot Central Heating — hot water-pipes ana 'aaia- 
tors. It will bo co3tl3 , but it will oeiait 
work to be done, and will give freedom from 
chills and colds. 



Message from Mr, A. Miller^ Ex-Principal, 


Sandf lelci, 

Wollerton, 

Nr. Market Drayton, 
Shropshire. 

9th November, 1936 

My Dear Students and Friends, 

Your Editor has honoured me by a request to 
send you a message to be inserted in the 
Souvenir number of your Magazine, 

V/hen I joined the Staff of the College in 
1907, education in Ajmer-Kerwara was still in 
a very backward state, though it had made 
considerable advance under the fostering care 
of Mr. Reidj and Mr. E.P. Harris was doing all 
in his power to improve matters. The High 
School and College wore in the same building, 
but the number of students in the College section 
was very small. It was not till the High School 
was separated from the College that the latter 
made any real progress, and started its march 
to the position it holds to-day, probably the 
best College affiliated to the Agra University. 
May it continue for ever in prosperity and useful- 
ness. It IS the very heart of Hajputana sending 
forth a stream of enlightened and loyal men to 
all parts. Ajmer has a climate most favourable 
for a student. Its clear bright atmosphere 
and charming scenery stimulate and energize 
the mind. Its facilities for exercise — pleasant 
walks. Tennis, Cricket, Football, Hockey etc. 
give health and strength. After nearly thirty 
years of life in India, my wife and I arc still 
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regular Tennis players in a local club of 40 
members, and also regular Badminton players. 
So it seems to me that the idea that life in 
India IS enervating and weakening is altogether 
erroneous On the contrary, it is healxh-giving 
and conduces to bodily and mental vigour. 
Indians are famous all over the world for their 
wonderful skill in Hockey, Cricket and Polo, 
people say it la due to remarkable eye-sight. 
They are also noted for exceptional mental abili* 
ty. As for me, the evenings I spent on the College 
Tennis Courts or on Cricket field (I was never 
any good at Cricket) are among my most pleasant 
memories, and the evenings spent there will be 
among your most pleasant memories too, when you 
grow old. 

Not so pleasant is my recollection of the 
bitter cold of the College in the winter months, 
November — February, when the Head Clerk sometimes 
had to have a brazier full of red-hot charcoal 
to relax his numbed fingers, and one of the 
professors used to take his class out into the 
sunshine on the Tennis court. This was contrary 
to rules, but I connived at it, because I 
sympathised with him. And here I have touched 
on one of the crying needs of the College. It 
IS impossible to concentrate on your work vhea 
you are frozen stiff, and it is useless to try 
to use a Library when its atmosphere is as cold 
as that of an ice-pit. You must prevail on 
your wealthy citizens, on your Princioal and 
the Educational authority to install a system 
of Central Heating — hot water-pipes ana radia- 
tors. It will be costly, but it will oeimit 
work to be done, and will give freedom from 
chills and colds. 
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Another great need I think of, is for 
extensive playing fields which will probably 
have to be found along the Beawar Road. 

But what of my message? While I was in Ajmer 
one of the things that gave me most pleasure 
was to be instrumental in improving the pay of 
the staffs of the College and High Schools, 
and I hope it has by this time been still 
farther improved, so as to induce some of the 
best of you to take up the honourable profession 
of teaching. My message to you is to ask you to 
equip yourselves with knowledge and skill, so 
that you may be enabled to do your work in 
life well, and to do good to all with whom you 
have to deal. I can only hope that you will 
all try to live up to the high ideals of duty 
and conduct of your present Principal, under 
whose guidance the College is advancing so 
rapidly in scholarship and reputation for 
excellence. 

I am now living in a part of England from 
which have come many famous servants of India 
including Bishop Hebor and Lord Clive; a 
beautiful part of England, where a little stream 
wanders through meadows in which the cattle stand 
knee-deep in grass, where the gardens are full 
of rojcs, the orchards laden with fruit, and 
the fields full of splendid crops. But my 
heart often longs for the bright sunny landscaoe 
round Ajmer, and foi the days when I was fully 
occupied. 


Yours Sincerelj*. 
A. Miller. 





IX 


Message from Mr. C. L. Griffin /. C. 5., Commissioner, 
Aj mer..Merwara. 


Commissioner s House, 
AJMER 

7th Pehruary, 1937. 


Through this Special Number of the Ajmer 
Government College Magazine, which commemorates 
t.he Centenary of the College, I send my heart- 
felt wish that the College may continue to 
produce distinguished and useful citizens, in 
whom it may feel the pride wnich it can justly 
feel in its past students. 


C. li. GRIFFIN. 
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A hundred years is a long period in the history of in educa* 
tional institution in modern India though in i countrj with the 
ancient traditions of Nilindi and Ta\ila, i century may not 
be long The College has been the torch beirer of learning and 
culture in this part of the world and has produced generations 
aluiunt o\ horn an} college mav be proud Sir SM 
Bapna Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda, Diwan Bahadur 
P) are Lai Rai Bahadur Mittan L al Bhargava Kanwar Tej 
Singh Mehta, Rai Bahadur N mdmal Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Wahid Khan to mention onlj i few are among its old boys 
who have done well in the world and have brought distinction 
not only to themselves bu» also to the College to which they 
belong In this hour of rejoicing when the alma mater turns 
w th pride to her illustrious children it is hoped the latter will 
ilso look back with affection to the College which nurtured 
their mind and character 

* * * • * 

We are fortunate in securing the Hon bleLt Col Sir George 
OgiUie to preside over the Centenary celebrations of the College 
which are being held in the second week of February Spec 
lal medals stiuck for theocca«ion will be distributed, not only 
to the most brilliant students now at the Colle^je, but aPo to 
some of the most distinguished Old Bojs who we hope will 
muster stong on the occasion There will be a large number 
of sod'll functions during the Centenan \\ eel which should 
sene tlie useful purpose of gmng i isitors some idea of the 
multifarious ultra mural activities carried on at the institution 
with a Mcw to the enriching of College lifu 

On an occasion like this we can perhaps be allowed to 
include in a little self complacency, at the excellent results 
produced by the College in recent icars Twice within the 
last flic }ears, students of the College haic stood first at thf* 
B A examination among all the fifteen colleges of the 
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Universit}’ and another has topped the list of successful 
candidites m Englfsh thjsyear, winning- the Jones Gold Medal 
of the University. Yet another graduate of the College has 
also passed the I C S in England at the last examination 
Our record has not been less brilliant m the Rajputana 
Inter College Sports where the championships have fallen to 
us on more thiri one occasion during the same period. It is 
hoped these successes will serve as an incentive to greater 
distinctions in the future. 

* * A * ^ 

In spite of the se^ere financial retrenchment through 
which the Government of India ha\e passed in recent years, 
the College h is been able to secure special grants from the 
Government for improvements of various kinds Two up-to- 
date Science laboratories have been built for Chemistry and 
Biolog}, additions have been made to the Staff, though 
some more are badly needed, and the library has been 
enriched considerablj, thanks to the donations of kind friends 
and Old Bojs like H H the Maharawal of Dungarpur, 
Rai Saheb Bhav Dutt Sliasln an<l Mr Y V Bipit who has 
just left College after taking the degree The needs of the 
College have not all been fulfilled, but with the present 
improvement in the finances of the Government of India and 
with the hearty co-operation of our Suponnledent of Educa- 
tion, Mr J C. Chatterji, we have no doubt thej will see early 
fulfilment 


It IS matter of great sitisfaction that the Cenlemry 
celebrations include proposals of a Sports 1 avilion for wh ch 
generous contributions ha'c been received from Old lioji 
and friends of the College The Pavilion is tstiimtcd to c-.t* 
rupees ten thousand and as soon as at least half the v, i i at 
been colJeclccl 
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Will be made to apply for a grant to the Government and get 
the foundation stone laid. The Sports Pavilion will not onl> be 
an impressi\e addition to the playgrounds, but will form an 
inspiring centre for all athletic activities of the College which 
ha\e seen considerable expansion in recent years. 

* • • ♦ * 

In conclusion, we should be failing in our duty if we did 
not offer a tribute of grateful thanks to all those who have 
worked for the success of the institution in the past and have 
contributed to its present position, particularly to the 
Principals since it became a College in 1896, Messrs F.L. 
Reid, E F Harris and A Miller and retired members of the 
College Staff, some of whom like Diwan Bahadur K L. 
Paonaskar, C. 1. E., are still happily resident in Ajmer It 
will always be our endeavour to carry on the great traditions 
of the College and make it even more illustrious in the future, 
as a centre of true learning and the highest culture and 
character. 









THE SPELL OF THE DEfECTIVE NOVEL 

(B\ Prof. S S MathL’r m a ) 

Thackeray would have us believe that a young man who 
gives too much time to novel reading is the very pattern of 
idleness But is there in the whole woild of the educated 
any one with soul so dead that has not, at some lime or 
other in his life, come under the spell of the novel ? And the 
novel that holds our breath and makes us forgetful of all else 
in the world is not the one that goes by the denomination of 
the classic, but the one we associate with the name of 
Snerlock Holmes One cannot help sv mpithising with the 
American lad, who on reaching London asked to be taken to 
Baker Street, that he mav feast his eyes b> a good long look 
at the hero of his heart Extraordinary as it may appear, the 
youth of this world love this king of detectives as dearlj as 
the bard of Stratford*on*Avon, and some even place him on a 
higher pedestal 1 It is that atmosphere of romance and 
adventure, the thrill of the chase, and above all the challenge 
to one’s intellect that the knotty m>stery of the plot provides 
that grips the imagination of a voung person Stones 
this class will alvva> s be more intriguing to the unsophisticated 
and virile imagination of the >oung than the richest poetrj 
or the profoundest of prose 

The so-called detective st-»rv is not, as moat people think, 
a thing ot recent birth Its roots he deep in the soil of 
literature. Its possibilities had occurred to the inightv stor}- 
tellers of the most ancient times, and their constant use of it 
IS proof enough that it is not a theme to be despised, but one 
capable of greatest charm if dtftlj invested w ith art Little 
by little, the detective element has been creeping in literature, 
Its development culminating in the abundant harvest of novels 
and stones of the > ears preceding the Cireat World War 

The first recorded piece of detective work is to be found 
in the first Bool of Kiugs in the storv of the two women 
claiming the same babv and the method emploved bv King 
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Solomon in soImp" the puzzle. There arc also in the -4/'e- 
cr^pha accounts of cases in i\hich Daniel plajs the 
fofc of the detects e In one of these he explodes the m\th 
of the Great God Bel that was popularly i)elie\ed to 
consume the offerings of meat and drink which his wor- 
sbippera deposited e\er\ night in his apparently hermetically 
sealed temple He commanded that ashes be strewn over 
the floor of the temple, before it was sealed for the night, 
and in the morning when the King followed him into the 
shrine, he triumphant)} showed the footmarks in the dust as 
irrefutable evidence of the entrv of the priests who stole the 
offerings left there by the devout votaries. It is a ruse we 
find Sherlock Holmes using in his mvsler} o{ The Golden 
Ptnccnez In the ^Xenetd^ ^^irgil gives us a number of legends, 
that of the four bulls Cacus stole from Hercules, for instance, 
where the detective wo/i/ is emplovcd In mjiholog} and 
folkdore too we discover the seeds of the detective stor>. 
The storj in Hindu folk-lore of the discover} of the man 
disguised as a woman, b} the simple expedient of throwing 
an apple into his lap is a familiar one. A man’s instinctive 
movement is to snap the knees together to make a lap, while 
he completely forgot in the surprise of the moment that with 
the skirt the wider apart the knees, the betterandlarger the lap. 
The well'known fable of the sly fo\ who lefused the invitation 
of the lion because natural shrewdness enabled him to draw a 
very unmistakable conclusion from the fact that though ht 
noticed the slot of manv animals leading into the <len, vet 
there was no sign of one that had returned, is another good 
example of Sherlock Holmes's method of reasoned deduction. 

Hven Shakespeare succumbed to this fascinating way of 
the unravelling of a mjsterv He 1 new wliat his audiences 
delighted in, and he gave them Hamlet Perhaps it is for 
the introduction of this detective pace that he made the 
hero waver and delay in his revenge Kohlc and conscicn- 
CH us ns Hcmlel was, he would not I ill Ins uncle on the mere 
evidence of the ghost — for ill he knew it may be a hallucin.a- 
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tion or one of the tricks of the Devil — unless and until he 
had some rational and convincing proof of the murderer's guilt 
With the inspiration of a Sherlock Holmes he hit upon the 
device of the play “The Pla>’s the thing, wherein I'll catch 
the consciem e of the King ” 

It may appear e\travagant, and maj even shock the 
pedants, but the f ict is that Coleridge and Ke its Conan 
Do}leand Edgar Wallace are diSciples of the same great 
nio\ement Tne detective story is the logical outcome of 
the Supernatural, the Iilerar\ genre which was one of the 
^anous manifestations of the Romantic Reaction of which 
Wordsworth and Coleridge were the greatest pioneers. 
All shackles of literar> convention being broken, poets and 
no\elists ga\e free play to imagination. The supernatural 
element introduced by Coleridge and Keats ga\e impetus to 
the growth of the fantastic and the weird in poems and novels. 
The appearance of ghosts implied murder and crime, and thus 
a logical transition we come to the tracking down of 
the criminal Walpole’s Castle of Olranto introduced this 
new sensationalism in the novel It was de%eloped by 
Mrs Rndclilfe in the iUjs/er/rs o/ C/rfo/^/<o and b\ Matthew 
Lewis rn his Monk There was indeed for a time the danger 
of the novel degenerating into the purely sensational Sir 
Walter Scott’s histoiical romances put the brakes, and set a 
new vogue for the writer of the novel 

It remained, however, to the genius of the great American, 
Ldgat Allan Poe, to give the fullest hterarv development to 
*he sensational storv and cut from the genre, set in vogue b> 
Coleridge and Keats, the new channel of the detective story. 
The publication of his o/ //ic (jrafestyac amf Arabesque 

in 1840, marks a mile stone m the historj of fiction, for it 
contained, besides several beautiful talcs, five or ci\ excellent 
specimens of the new tvpe of storv' that was soon to become 
a crare in the literarv world His stones, ThcGold Dug, 
The Murders tn Rue Motgue and the Purloined Letter maj 
be said to be "iheverv model of a modern dt.tective storv”. 
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Poe, however, could not achieve the popularity which was 
gained fifty jears later by Conan Doyle because of his 
tendencj to didacticism His stones, says a critic “read 
like the lectures of a criminologist” Two Victorian nove* 
lists, Mrs Henry Wood and Wilkie Collins further developed 
the art of the detective no\el, and the popularity of ttieir 
stones showed, besides, how eager the public was for this tj pe 
of novel Wilkie Collins’s Moonstones is a great book, its plot 
has rare thrills and it characters have become classics His 
famous contemporarj, Charles Dickens, with the rare instinct 
of a great storv teller, at once saw the possibilities of the new 
theme, but he took to it rather late in life His incomplete 
ErftiR Droori IS entire!) on the new t)pe Who knows the 
mister hand that created Mr. Pickwick, Mr Micawber, 
Divid Copperfield and Aunt Trotwood maj some day have 
given birth to a detective greater thin Auguste Dupin and 
Sherlock Holmes— if only he had lived longer ! 

The movement found its glorious culmination m the 
Sherlock Holmes masterpieces by Conan Doyle and the 
b'ather Brown stories b> G K Chesterton Of these the palm 
of greatness and triumph is earned awa) b) Holmes, but the 
Fuller Brown stones, it must be idmuted have greater claim 
to first-rate hteraiure The tremendous succesb of Conan 
Dojlc naturally gave rise to hundreds of imitators, and p'agia- 
rists some worth), some mere hacks The Great War 
brought with it 1 Hood of detective and spy stoncs. that in- 
undated the book stalls and public librines William Le Quex, 
“Sipper” and Edgir Wallace gave an output of such “thrillers” 
that the readers found difficult to keep pace with 

Those “thrillers”, however, form a class of their own 
Stress in these is liid on mere excitement and <iction 
They are meant obviouslv for the edification of the less 
educated who need a strong doze of excitement for a 
change from the drab instpidit) of their lives These stories 
therefore are not to be put along with those of Do)lcor 
Chesterton The stories of the latter, on the other hand, are 
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meant for the intelligent and well educated reader, since they 
are battles of wit, not only between the criminal and the 
detective, but also the writer and the reader 

1 he Sherlock Holmes cjcle of stories gained enormous 
success m that the) introduced a new t)pe of detective 
and a more interesting way ol in\estigation The detective 
novels used to set forth mysteries that were too tough for 
even the most intelligent, their he‘‘oes besides had no magne- 
tism of their own ‘Away with the scientihc detecti\e”, 
says A A Milne, in the preface to the Red House Mystery, 
the man with the microscope. What satisfaction is it to 
you or to me when the famous Professor examines the small 
particle of dust which the murderer has left behind him and 
infers that he lives between a brewery and a flour mill ? 
What thrii} do we get when the blood spot on the missing 
man’s handkerchief proves that he was recently bitten b> a 
camel ’ Speaking for myself, none ’ The methods employed 
by Sherlock Holmes are refreshingly different, his deductions 
are perfectly logical and we feel all the while that with the 
clues so well set out, we could have solved the puzzle, if onh we 
had looked more ininuteh and made use ofourcommon sense 
The interest centres round the battle of wit, and our admira* 
tion for the hero is ever on the increase. Die secret of the 
popularity of Dovle’s stones thus lits in the fascinating 
personality of the heio and the absorbing interest of the plain 
clues requiring no ingenius solutions but mere common serise 
deductions And then there is a sprinkling of most charming 
humour One has onl\ to read a ^^or) like The Red Headed 
League to see how subtle, )et irresi*)tiole, his humour can be 
But no matter how nUtrcsting the storj , the school-master 
feels constrained to turn his nose at it .and regard this ivpe 
of no»el as one of the “indi^ciclions of i vicious age”. 
Pedants of his clas^ m uniain that tht.sL stones have an 
immoral effect on the a.,c m lint a juradi is made of crime. 
But the) forget that the in un pur|H'sc of the stones is 
the efficient tracking down of criminds The lesson that 
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retribution never fails to alight on a criminal, no matter how 
ingenious the methods of his crime, that virtue is always 
rewarded and vice severely punished, is brought home to us 
in the most effectne manner “It is” says G. K Chesterton 
with his characteristic insight and wisdom, “the modern 
literature of the educated, not of the uneducated, which is 
avowedly and aggressively criminal Books recommending 
profligacy and pessimism, at which the high-souled errand- 
boy would shudder, he upon our drawing-room tables” 

It has to be conceded, however, that this type of story 
can never, even when Conan Dojie wields the pen, rank 
as true art The detective story appeals essentialy to the 
intellect, not to the emotions There may be rich 
language, noble characters and a high purpose, but a piece 
of literature which does not set the inner-most chords 
into vibration can never be said to reach the highest rank 
of art Compared to the emotional out-put of the nineteenth 
ccnturj, the literature of the eighteenth century, that 
age of wit, looks an “acid desert”. The detective story must 
therefore stand on the same tooting as the eighteenth 
century poetry in the history of English literature One 
may cNcn fear that the vogue of the detective no\eI, in the 
shape It has acquired today, may not last long. Only that 
art can bt permanent which appeals to the most unchanging 
emotions of the heart The art that appeals to the intellect 
only IS transitory, and lives in history as a glorious 
epoch, bright but short-lived The mind of man is 
perpetu illy changing and it is possible the future will scofT 
at the type of literature that is most popular today. 

But for the present it has its vogue and power, and 
“whets our routine-blunted brains” on its problems. As such 
it lb a useful stimulant It gives what the heart of the youth 
craves for — adventure The element of surprise is quickly 
disappearing from the world of today and ‘adventure’ for 
tint reason has become the rarest of things. We arc no 
longer satisfied with the fights and voyages of the ages gone 
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by Our civilisation has taken a long stride and rendered 
e%en the most unthought of things as mere child s play 
The race of the high waymen the Thug the buccaneer 
with his pistols and the Robin Hoods is fast dis 
appearing The aeroplane has taken away the element 
of surpris** from all exploration and travelling Our maidens 
too are no longer the sweet, helpless creatures that needed 
the protection and chivalry of the kinght errants Almost 
etery day we read of some young lady filing all by 
herself, from England to Australia and New York to India 
It is onl5 the chase the detective can make after the thief or 
the murderer that still ret tins possibilities of thrills No 
wonder then that the mightiest writers of today Do)lo 
Chesterton and Wells, to name only a few of a long list arc 
exploiting this field for romance and adventure 

You ma> tire of preaching that Rob n Hood and Dick 
Turpin are not heroes to take to one s bosom jou may also 
cry yourself hoarse that the detective stones excite criminal 
tendencies but who cares for this, so long as the writers can 
neave charming romances among them ? One of the most 
curious things in all works of art is that, far from despising 
exaggeration and unreality we even call for it mere photo 
graphic literature would be but poor art The detective stor\ 
manj contain things fantastic and even impossible But who 
cares more about that than they do about the flagarant 
impossibility of Coleridges s ‘horned moon wiih one bright 
slat vv\lVi\n its nethes tip? Provided there is a reasonable 
possibiht> and an atmosphere of romance pervading the 
whole no one The love of romance and adventure uill 
never die It is m the blood of the joung ihej must alwajs 
have their novel of 'thrills You maj stop it if jou can, but 
the pedants of all ages haie found it to be like wliat Rosalind 
said of woman s wit 'Make the door upon a womans «it, 
''nd It will out at the casement shut that and it will out at 
thekejhole stop that and tvvillflv with the smoke out at 
the chimne> ’ 
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PROBLEMS OF UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN INDIA. 

(B\ PitlNCIPAL P. SeSH/DRI. M. \) 

It must be matter for some satisfaction that problems 
of higher education are now receiving special attention in 
tnis country and we seem to be passing, at least through the 
early stages, of new questioning and reconstruction Since 
the years immediately following the publication of the 
Calcutta University Commission’s report, nearl> two decades 
ago, we do not seem to have lighted upon a more active 
period than the present, in matters of university organisation. 
It was the pruilege of some of us, as members of the 
Punjab University Enquiry Committee in 1932 — ‘33 to raise 
an alarm regarding the present trend of Indian education, 
the waste at several stages and the futility of educational 
effort in the case of thousands of our young men. The menace 
of unemplojment had already reared its uglj head and we 
ventured to suggest remedies of an entire reorganisation of 
the educational system, particularly in its earlier stages 
We recommended seU*suflicient stages of instruction and the 
periodical diversion! of material into other suitable channels 
to relieve unemplo) ment, if not immediately, at least in the 
near future, and to make liigher education more effective, 
adjusting it to the changing conditions of to-day. 

The advice was apparently worth consideration and we 
have to-dav in man) provinces in India, ideas of educational 
reform in the air in two directions, in a reconstruction in 
the lower stages which ma\ lead to better university 
education and also a reorganisation of university education 
Itself, improving the material of admission and raising 
standards. One unfortunate result of all this dissatisfaction 
has, however, been a tendenev towards an indiscriminate 
condemnation of our educational sjstem, even b) people who 
should have known better It ma), therefore, be worth 
asserting at the \er) outset, that there is nothing of which 
we should feel ashamed in our educational work of the 
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last hundred \enrs and we have on the other hand, e\en 
reason to feel thankful to the famous decision of Lord 
William Benlinck, responsible for the present circumstances 
in Indian education It is no exaggeration to sa\ that 
almost all impulses to national progress m this country 
during the last hundred 'ears, including the present 
discontent with the educational sjslem and tnc demand for 
its reconstruction, ha\e come from those who hi\e received 
the benefits of English education 

There is no educational sjstem in the world which ic not 
capable of improvement and we cannot command an 
Alladin*s Lamp which will enable us to shape our educational 
system according to out heart's desire But let there Le 
no mistake that the foundations of Indian education have 
been well and truly laid, a centurj's effort has advanced the 
cause of enlightenment and progress and the future of Indian 
education, as of every thing else, can only be built on the 
past Let us not be stampeded into unnecessary nervousness 
b> all kinds of experts who straj into the field of education — 
there is no more attractive grazing ground for the amateur — 
and give up f nth in our work and in ourselves 

In no countrv can uncmplojment be a necessarj or 
conclusive condemnation of the «*ducational svsiem Un- 
emplovment is not peculiar to India todav , nor to the 
educated classes onl) anvvvhere in the world There is no 
reason wh> the educational sjstem should bear the entire 
blame for abnormal economic circumstances depression due 
to world causes and foolish social ideas and practices 
responsible for avoiding Ivcnefical cmplojmcnt, in favour 
of barren and compirativelv fiuitle«s pursuits In our 
anvietv to find professions for our voung men let us not 
forget that man docs not live bv bread alone and the mam 
purpose of education never was not is nor will ever be, 
increlj to enable people to cam salaries to maintain 
themselves, however essential economic competence mav 
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be to the happiness of human life If that had been the 
narrow ideal of education through the ages, the story of 
man’s life and progress on earth should have been entire!\ 
different Tragic as unemplo\ment is, it is too tragic for 
words to assume that ignorance did good to anybody, or 
that the higher ends of life could e\er be realised by sneering 
at culture or intellectual life It was not for nothing that 
the Hindu sages of the Upanishads proclaimed in constant 
and no uncertain \oice that ignorance was sin Let us not 
go back on thousands of >cars of human liistory and 
progress and reverse the classic words of Virgil that “mind 
mo\es matter ’ 

If this IS tragic, another assumption is equalU comic 
\ ice Chancellors and heads of colleges, according to some 
of our critics should obviously employ themselves m a 
continuous study of the jobs available and after collecting 
and digesting the necessar> statistics admit onl> such a 
number of students as can find employment, immediatelj 
after leaMng college Let us not descend to this le\eli even 
when recognising the existence of unemplo\ment and trjing 
to solve the problem Let us not be ashamed of sajing 
that intellectual illumination, with all the elevating 
consequences it implies, is the end of all true education and 
e\en if we are merelj politicians, let us realise, as has often 
been said that the uneducated unemployed, especialK the 
half educated are a greater danger to the state than an 
educated crowed m similar circumstances 

Proceeding to a brief examination of a feu of the 
problems of higher education in India, mention may first be 
made of the problem of educational ‘waste’ which has been 
brought to notice in recent years, as a serious defect 
handicapping all effort It is curious it should not ha\e met 
with an) adequate treatment at the hands of unnersit) 
authorities, though claiming a little more attention in the 
lower stages It is particular!) disastrous in our uni\ersilies, 
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where we find the sad spectacle of about a fourth or fifth 
of the students entering the portals emerging at the other end 
completing their education and acquiring higher academic 
qualificat ons of any 1 ind On a rough calculation, it 
may be said that of about fiftv thousand students 
joining our colleges in a year only about ten thousand 
leave them as graduates after a period of foui or mote 
years The rest fall off the bridge during the juurnej 
as in Addison s Vtswn of Mtrza unable to profit b\ the 
instuction and having onl> caused considerable e\pendilurc 
of money and effo'-t to the Government the parent and the 
private benefactor, wasting years of their lues hringin^ 
down standards of instruction bloci ing classes ind draining 
the resources of a people who are by no means over blessed 
with the material resources of the world Attempts at 
raising standards or weeding out the unfit unfortunatelj 
only rouse suspicion in this country and sinister motucs are 
attributed to the sponsors of such proposals We ma> 
believe in Lord Macaulay s theory of the possibihtj of 
knowledge filtering to the masses from the upj er strata 
of the intellectual people V\c may even go so far as the 
German ballad which asks with gusto who should pupil be ’ 
and answers the question with the words “wh> everj one’ 
even with reference to unuersitits but cannot we summon 
enough statesmanship and driving power in our unuersities 
to put an tnd to this tragic waste ’ There can be 
nothing more humane to the >oungcr generation of this land 
than the diversion of those who will onl\ swell the futile 
crowd if admitted into the universities into more profitable 
channels of educational progress 

It is no use arguing that wl haac a population of more 
than three hundred and fiftj millions in this counir> and 
the number of uni\crsit> students is therefore not large in 
comparison with other lands The more reitaant fact is to 
consider it in proportion to the literate population though 
the main complaint is not so much about largeness of 
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numbers as about the \\aste of effort. Let us not forget that 
all the time there has been great need for raising our 
standards and realising the ambition of making the products 
of our unuersities ':econd to none in the world 

There has been considerable stir all over the civilised 
world in the last few months, as a result of the enquirj into 
the value and the efficiency of examinations, conducted b> 
Sir Michael Sadler and his colleagues, under the auspices 
of the Carnegie Foundation The startling variations in 
marking and the failure in examinations in many cases, 
to assess and sift real intellectual worth and abihtv, have 
caused heart-'^earchings among experts, but it is surprising 
that the Indian universities ha\e not shown any reaction to 
these findings The Pandits of the academic world in 
India seem to continue in their smug satisfaction, unmindful 
of the reaelations which have been made But the time has 
really come to tal e up the matter seriously and find a 
solution to the anomalies which have been brought to our 
notice by the report, e\cn making allowance for the 
exaggeration with which some people ha\e charged the 
document A humble bcgining may perhaps be made, in 
pre\enting the final written examination, extending oxer a 
few hours, from being taken as the sole test for the award 
of a diploma, or degree, by giving some credit to work 
done in the class during the years of preparation and rai«e 
the proportion of m uks gradually, perhaps up to fifty percent 
of the total, as unntrsitics gain more and more confidence in 
their teachers Memory ts undoubtedly one of the essential 
intellectual qualities to be tested by examinations, but it may 
be asked whether we arc paying sufficient attention to 
other qualities as well in the setting of our question papers 

The 1 irge number of candidates in Indian Unnersitics, 
particularly at the High School md the Intermediate stages, 
which are s,till managed by some of our universities, is 
another complication requiring special diagnosis and 



treatment at the hands of our experts, to reduce to a 
minimum the variation of standards inevitable in such mass 
treatment What is the contribution of our uni\ersities to 
the solution of these problems ’ The answer is a regrettable 
negatue It would be uncharitable to suggest that any loss 
of faith in examinations, as conducted at present, will mean 
serious financial loss to se\eral universit\ progress and 
therefore there is not much anxiety to reform, but it is 
difficult to escape such a suspicion Goethe complained that 
men, libe cattle, love to he in the dirty straw of their old 
habits, but should not unuersitj men at least rise to 
higher ideals ? 

The education of every university student costs to the 
institutions concerned any thing about rupees tno hundred to 
one thousand a jear. It is certainl> worth considering 
whether large "sums of money cannot be released for making 
university education more efficient, by tackling this problem 
which has evil consequences in many spheres, even other 
than the economic It would be mere sentimentalitj to shed 
tears over an> reduction of the total number of university 
students in this country, even when we improve the quality, 
prevent avoidable waste and provide for those who are not 
suitable for admission into universities more attractive 
facilities than a frustrated universitv course which has made 
them perhaps less fit, for at least certain t} pes of empIo> ment, 
as the result of the longer education 

An ptoWem, often TfnsundeTslood vn unncTSUv 

circles in India, is the possible increase of cfficiencv b\ 
CO ordination of effort and ♦he utilisation of the extra funds 
which maj thus be made available. The problem is 
particularlv acute in the United Provinces, where as manv 
as five univ crsitics function in an area which was catered 
for bv a single high-class universitv onlv about two decades 
back, the University of Agra having, in addition, several 
post-graduate centres which are attempts at miniature 
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universities without being independent evamining authorities. 
It IS difficult to expect people to agree to schemes of 
coordination which may result in loss of employment to 
themselves, but tnc problem should not be insurmountable, 
if the unuersity authorities collaborated .in a serious 
consideration of the reform and effected it, as gradually as 
possible, with the least inconxenience to the existing 
incumbents in office From what has happened to efforts in 
this direction in the past, it is howe\ er difficult to find any 
hope of early progress in the matter. 

To an> one who has travelled in the United States of 
America, nothing is borne in upon the mind so constantly, as 
the laMsh resources a\ailable for university education b> 
large grants b) the state, private endowments on a 
magnificent scale and contributions in the shape of fees from 
the students, but India is not America and there is therefore 
great need for drastic efforts at the finding of more money 
for higher education We seem to be almost at the end of 
our tether, as far as financial assistance from the Go\ernment 
IS concerned, in \iew of the strenuous concentration nccessarj 
for the impending programmes of elcmentar) education, 
without whicli the new' Constitution has not even a sporting 
chance of success 

E^e^ in such a hurried review of the problems of higher 
education in India toda^, room mu->t be found for at least 
a bare statement of two or three problems of xital interest 
to the welbbcing of our universities he introduction of a 
democratic clement into the constitutions of our universities, 
with the laudable aim of rousing popular interest in our 
centres of learning has sometimes raised incon\enient 
questions of a control, not aluajs guided hj a due 
appreciation of true educational ends or of high academic 
standards The creation of suitable traditions in course of 
time must be awaited, for the right spirit in our la>-men, to 
look upon the helping of education, more as an opportunit) 
for scrMce than for the exercise of patronage 
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More tlnn inv danger to academic life or standards, the 
present abjtcl dependence of our universities on the 
leqislatur'^'s is a sou'ce of possible trouble for the future, 
having alreadv resulted in friction, at least in some parts of 
India It is conceuab'e that in times of political excitement, 
or with certain parties m power which may not be very 
fnendlv to higher education, universities maj find it difficult 
to get the necessarj funds voted in the annual legislative 
budget and their verv existence maj thus be seriously 
threatened The gradual creation of large permanent 
endow ments, bj paj ments bj the state spread over a certain 
number of vears, supplemented b} vigorous efforts at getting 
private benefactions, should enable universities to enjoy the 
economic independence so essential for their life. Here 
again, there is not much evidence of effort, not even a clear 
percepetion of the need 

The problem is not less complicated, even in relation to 
the academic members of the universities themselves, who 
are also apt to fight about petty university politics involving 
elections to various bodies, unmindful of the great ends of 
true learning Here again, let us hope that it will not be 
long before hcalthj traditions arc creaied and the serenity of 
our groves of learning will not be di'^turbed b> undesirable 
influences 


A recent writer in the Ntneieenih Century has raised a 
question relating to the organisation of university teaching 
about which we may be warned in time It is matter of 
gratification for universities in India that research is being 
increasingly recognised as an integral part university 
education and it is being felt that universities also for 

the education of the professors t’ advance* 

ment of the bounds of know]**/* mmit ’ 

mistake of neglecting the >’ ' ng u 

the excuse ' being en^^i o' 

temptation .oid bav r out 
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service of the } oung men entrusted to our care, absorbed in 
the library or in the labonatorj , especially as the published 
results of research are more palpable and easier of obtaining 
recognitition The bulk of the students of the uni\ersities, 
we must remember, are of the undergraduate standard and 
a unnersity will not be fulfilling one of its most important 
functions, if it did not inspire them to enthusiasm for 
learning and principles of noble conduct. Let us guard 
ourselves against the serious danger, already present in 
some Western Universities, of the professor of mere research 
who sometimes seems to get gradually disqualified for his 
work as a teacher with a living voice, by long and 
concentrated research work. It may seem somewhat cvnical, 
but a writer has said with some truth, that research very 
often means nothing more than knowing more and more 
about less and less, the scholar losing all human interest in 
the world and onl> burrowing deeper and deeper like a blind 
mole into the foundations of one little branch of his own 
subject As advised by the famous report of Lord Haldane’s 
London University Commission, it is desirable that the 
undergraduate students should be in touch with at least 
some of the highest intellectu.il workers of the university, 
but It IS alread) being violated at some universities in India, 
where the joungrr students only catch a passing glimpse 
of a drooping, bcspectalcd professor, said to be a reseircher, 
who thinks It beneath his djgnitv to take .in) notice of them 
He docs not condescend to teach them, nor would he be 
pirticuhrl) successful even if he tried, after some ) ears of 
neglect. There is deterioration in the contact between the 
generality of students intl tl c most gifted men in our 
universities Even at the risk of seeming an obscurantist 
It seems ncccssirj to utter this warning 

Turning almost to an entirclj unconnected aspect of 
university education, let us not also be beguiled bj those 
specious advocates v\ho would recommend the restriction of 
opportunities of higher education to women, on the ground 



thit education for the home is all that thev deserve 
Despite uhat Mussolini and Hitler to a greater extent have 
recenth been attempting to do in the direction it is good 
to recognise that the stress of economic circumstances today 
seems to justifv the ideal of economic independence for 
woman also, not to speal of the injustice in the denial of 
equal opportunities for higher education to the two sexes 
We have travelled far bejond the Victorian tradiMon that a 
woman had better know onlj all about the house while a 
man ma> venture to know about a thousand things It is 
aoubtful if everjlhing has been done in our universities to 
encourage this new angle of vision and to facilitate expansion 
in this direction The onward movement in our universities 
in the nex few >ears must obviouslj ]a> special stress on 
this phase of development 

These b> no means exhaust the problems with which we 
are confronted in the universitv world of India There are 
various other issues, large and small which cannot all for 
obvious reasons, be discussed in this short address The 
foundations of our traditional beliefs are being seriously 
undermined by the onslaught of modern «cience but are we 
doing anything to replace them with a new faith more 
consonant with modern conditions ^ Have we succeeded 
in keeping ourselves sufficiently in touch with the masses, 
vv thout creating a new class of intellectual snobs who are 
in no way rooted to their own national life and civilisation ? 
Have we taken note of some of the latest developments 
in scientific and technological education and been able to 
introduce them into India ? Has the Indianisation of the 
curricula of studies progressed with sufficient strength ’ Are 
we nearer the ideal of imparting instruction through the 
mother tongu“ in the universities of our country ’ Here are 
fascinating questions suggesting fruitful lines of enquiry 
and cogitation 
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It uill, however, perhaps be enough to conclude this 
rc\ieu, ith the hope that our uni\ersities maj take at no 
distant date their due place among the great educational 
centres of the world and reM\e, once more, the ancient 
glories of Taxila and Nalanda winch have made India’s 
name imperishable in tiic annals of man’s progress on earth 


HISTORICAL TIT-BITS ABOUT AJMER. 

(B\ Dewan Bahadur IIaiiiilxs S^RDA) 

In the reign of Modud the Fourth in succession to 
Mahmud Ghazni, a confederacy headed by King Yisal De\a 
of Ajmer determined to drnc out the Afghans from the 
Punjab The Chiefs of Mandor (Modern Jodhpur) and 
Bhatner (Modern Jaisalmer) and the Chiefs of Tatta and 
Multan assembled The armies of Unterveda (territorj 
be>ond the Jamiia) lepaircd to Visal De\a's standard All 
came except the Solanki prince of Anahaluara (Gujrat). 
Visal Dc\a proceeded from triumph to triumph and the 
Punjab was cleared of ihcir enemies The result of this 
campaign is recorded in an in,criplJon dated the 9th April 
1164 AD on ilic SualiK Pillar of Delhi, known ns the 
Firoz Shah Ki Lat, which sa>s that the whole of Ar>a\arta 
was cleared of the foreigners and that Ar>a\arla again 
became the land of Nirtoc 


The Durgah Khawaja Sahib, which is a place of 
pilgrimage for Mussaltnans is a mausoleum built on the 
remains of Khwaja Muinuddin ChislUi. lie is rescrid 
throughout India He was horn r n a Monda\ in Sistan in 
A 1! 536 (1132 \D) Ilis father, Khwaja Ghjasuddin 
Hasan, migrated to Khorasan and died in Nishapur in 551 
A H Khwaja Muinuddin came to Ajmer on 10 Muh irum 
501 AH, and died on the Cth, Rajab 633 A H. at the age 
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It will, however, perhaps be enough to conclude this 
re\ie\\, Avith the hope that our universities nriy take at no 
distant date their due place among the great educational 
centres ot the \\orld and revive, once more, the ancient 
glories of Taxila and Nalanda which have made India’s 
name imperishable in the annals of man’s progress on earth 


HISTORICAL Tir-BITS ABOUT AJMER. 

(By Dewan Bahadur Harbilis S\RDa) 

In the reign of Modud the Fourth in succession to 
Mahmud Ghazni, a confederacy headed by King Visal Deva 
of Ajmer determined to drive out the Argbans from the 
Punjab The Chiefs of Mandor (Modern Jodhpur) and 
Bhatner (Modern Jaisalmer) and the (..hiefs of Tatta and 
Multan assembled The armies of Vnierveda (territory 
beyond the Jamna) lepaired to Visal Deva’s standard All 
came except the Solanki prince of Anahalwara (Gujrat) 
Visal Deva proceeded from triumph to triumph and the 
Punjab was cleared of their enemies The result of this 
campaign is recorded m an in'-cription dated the 9th April 
1164 AD on the Sivahk Pillar of Delhi, known as the 
Firoz Shah 1 1 Lat, which says that the whole of Aryavarta 
was cleared of the foreigners and that Aryavarta again 
became the land of virtue 


The Durgah Khawaja Sahib which is a place of 
pilgrimage for Mussalroans is a mausoleum built on the 
remains of Khwaja Mumuddin Chishti. He is revered 
throughout India He was born on a Mondaj in Sistan in 
A H 536 (1132 AD) His father, Khwaja Ghjasuddin 
Hasan, migrated to Khorasan and died in Nishapur in 551 
A H Khwaja Mumuddin came to Ajmer on 10 Muharum 
561 A II , and died on the 6th, Rajab 633 A H. at the age 
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of 97 at \jmer. He lued for 72 years m Ajmer He 
married the daughter of Sajed Wajihuddm Muhammad 
Mashcdy jn 626 A,H when he was 90 yearb old. He had 
three son- Khwaja \hu Sr\ed, Khwaja FaLhruJdin, kluvaja 
Hassanuddin and a daughter, named Bibi Hafiza Jammal 


Outbuddin Aibak, the Viceroy of the Sultan of Ghor, 
appointed Sa%ed Husain, Go\ernor of the fort ofiAjmer in 
1195 AD In 1211 ^ D the Rajputs stormed the fort and 
killed Saved Hu«ain Qutbuddin came from Delhi and took 
Ajmer again the tollowing year 


In 1455 A D Sultan Mahmud Khilji of Malwa attacked 
Ajmer and besieged Taragarh. Raja Ganga Dhar Rai came 
out of the fort and attacked the Sultan’s forces on four 
successne days On the fourth day the Raja was killed, 
and the Rajputs ictired m confusion to the fort The Malwa 
forces mixed with the Rajputs, in the confusion entered the 
fort md took posse«sion of it. He appointed Khwaja 
Naimat Ullah as Governor of Taragarh with the title, of 
Self Khan. 


In 1482 A D. Mallu Khan w\s Governor of Ajmer He 
had been appointed Governor b\ the Sultan of Mandu He 
built Malusar, the well reservior which still exists at a little 
distance from the Usri-gite 


In 1562 A D. Akbar was in Ajmer and sent SharafF- 
Uddin Husam, Governor of Ajmer to attack Merta, where the 
famous Rajput hero Jaimal, was Governor 
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Emperor Akbar after reducing Chitor came on foot to 
Ajmer on the 7th March 1568 A D , after staging ten days 
he left on the 17th March 1568 A D. (Tab Qati Akban) 


Akbar left Agra on the 8th Rabiul H 980 (1572 A,D) 
Akbar stopped for twehe da>s at Fatehpur Sikri, and then 
came to Ajmer and ordered a strong wall to be built round 
the cit> of Ajmer, and a royal residence called Daulatkhana, 
now known as the Magazine He left for Nagor on the 16th 
and there built the tank called Sikar Tnlao 


On 2 Jamadulawal H 980 (1572 AD) a son was born 
to Akbar at Ajmer, in the house of Sheikh Danjal after 
whom the prince was named Prince Danya! 


In 1576 A D Akbar sent Shah Baz Khan Kumbo from 
Ajmer to attack Kumbalgarh, the famous stionghold of 
Mewar 


Akbar came to Ajmer after conquering Bengal, and out 
of the spoils of Bengal, a pair of drums, which had belonged 
to Sultan Diud of Bengal were presented to Durgah Khwaji 
Sahib They were the originals of the big drums kept on 
the Nakkarkhana of the Durgah Early in 1577 A D , Akbar 
began to make prep irations at Ajmer to attack Chitor 
and sent thither Kunuar Man Singh of Jaipur with fi\e 
thousand horse via Mandalgarh 


In Akbar’s time the province of Ajmer was 336 miles in 
length and 300 miles in breadth Its revenue was 62,153, 
390 Dams It contained 7 Sarcars and 28 mahals, subdivided 
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into 197 pirganas. [7 dams are equal to 7.2 pence]. InlAkbar’s 
time the revenue of Ajmer province was Rs 1,43,06,898/-. 
According to Father Citrau, the French traveller, the revenue 
of Ajmer in Aurangzeb's time was Rs. 2,19,00,002/-. The 
BadshaUncina (History of Shah Jahan's reign) gives the 
revenue of Ajmer in Shah Jahan’a reign as three crore rupees. 


Sir Thomas Roe, Ambassador of King James I of 
England to Emperor Jehangir, sailed from England in March 
1615, landed in India on 25 Sept. 1615 A.D., and came to 
Ajmer on the 23 December 1615. He left Ajmer with 
Jehangir’s camp on the 1st December 1616. 


Tom Corjat, an Englishman, left England to see the 
world and ride an elephant He came to Ajmer in 1616 
and published a book called "Tom Coryat’s Crudities". On 
the title page was a \\ood*cut showing Tom Coryat seated on 
an elephant. 


In his letter dated, Agra the 31st October 1616, Tom 
Coryat says — ‘‘I departed from Ajmer on the I2th September 
1616, after having li\ed there 12 months and 16 days”. 


The first European whose death is recorded to have 
taken place in Ajmer was Rev. John Hall who died on the 
19th August 1616, at the age of 37, after 5 davs illness On 
the evening of that day Sir Thomas Roe gave a dinner to 
Mir Jamaluddin, the newly appointed Governor of Sind. 


Sir Thomas Roe waited on Jehangir at Ajmer for the 
first time on 10 January 1616. 


Tuzahe Jehangirt says that the title "Nor Jehan" was 
given to Jehangir’s queen Nur Mahal at Ajmer. Shah Shuja, 
the second son of Shah Jaban was born at Ajmer Jehangir 
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remained m Ajmer for 3 years, less 5 day<? During this time 
he visited the Durgah Khwaja Sahib 9 times, Pushkar 15 
times and the Chashma Valley 38 times 


Emperor Shah Jahan built five marble pavilions or 
pleasure houses on the embankment of the Anasagar lake in 
1637 A D He also built a marble Turkish bath The bath ivas 
later converted into the office of the Commissioner of Ajmer 
and the two southern most pavilions into the Commissioner’s 
residence. The nothernmost pavilion of which the only 
remains now are a marble arch, was used as the house of the 
Civil Surgeon of Ajmer. The two pa\ ilions which are still 
in a perfect state of preservation were used, one as the 
Commissioner’s Court House and the other as the Municipal 
Office The pavilions occupied by the Commissioner, and 
those used as his Court House and the Bath used as his 
office and that used by the Civil Surgeon were ordered to be 
vacated and restored by Lord Curzon, Viceroy of Incia 
when he visited Ajmer, 

“C/iaf Chainan Chatra — A history of India written after 
Aurangzeb’s time, sa>s —In the province of Ajmer there 
are 7905 villages and the revenue of Ajmer is 70 crore dam 

The battle of Ajmer between Data Shikohand Aurangzeb 
which finally decided the fate of Dara, took place on the 
twelfth and thirteenth March 1659 A.D. 


An inscription in the temple of Brahmaji dated Maba 
Sud 5th Sambat 1776 (1719 A D.) sijs — "During the reign 
of Maharaja Sawai Jai Singh of Jaipur who was Governor of 
Ajmer at the time, Bai Pbnndi mother of Shimbu Ram son of 
Krishna Ram and grand^^on of Joshi Jiwa Ram, grand 
daughter of Purohit Pirambar Ganga Ram, daughter of 
Purohit Girdhar Das repaired the temple of Brahmaji in 
Pushkar, 



tn 1769 A.D Santoji the MarhaHa Governor of Ajmet* 
laid out a garden at A,;mer and by it a bazar, called Santpura, 
and presentf'd the garden to Dargah Khwaja Sahib The 
garden came to be known as Chishti Chaman It is now 
used as a Sarai and brings the Dutgah a large annual 
income 


Shivaji Nana became Governor of Ajmer m 1791 A D. 
He laid out the present Naya Ba^ar, now the principal 
street in Ajmer, in 1797 A D. 


Mr Samson and Mr Louis were the only two Europeans 
who held the office of Governor of Ajmer under the Marhattas 


in 1801 A D 


When Sindhia ceded Ajmer to the English, General 
Octerlony entitled Nasir-u daula, who was British Resident 
at Delhi sent Colonel Dixon to take possession of Ajmer 
Col Dixon came on 29th Jane 1818, took possession of Ajmer 
from Smdhia’s Governor, Bapu Rao B^ipu Garh hill on the 
Anasagar is called after this Governor Bapu Kao The 
English established a canto. iment between the villages of Beer 
and Nadia on 2o November 1818, and called it Nasirabad 
after General Octerlony who bore the title of Nasir-u-daula 


Out of the five marble pavilions of Anasagar lake, the two 
southern most once were fitted as a house for the first English 
superintendent of Ajmer, Mr Wilder in 1818 It was in this 
house that Colonel James Tod, the great historian of 
Rajputana, breakfasted with Mr Wilder on the 2nd 
December 1818, and discussed how best to restore the pros- 
perity of Ajmer 
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Octerlony entitled Nasir u daula who nas British Resident 
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Col Dixon came on 29th jane 1818 took possession of Ajmer 
from Sindhias Governor Bapu Rao Bdpu G irh hill on the 
Anasagar is called after this Governor Bapu Rao The 
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Out of the five marble pav ilions of Anasagar lal e the two 
southern most once were luted as a house for the first English 
superintendent of Ajmer Mr Wilder in 1818 It was in this 
house that Colonel James Tod the great historian of 
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Bishop Heber, who came to Ajmer on the 7 February 1825, 
says m his Journal th-xt ‘ Puskar i« renowned for its gardens 
and vineyards ” The grapes of Pushl ar, he says, are by far 
the best and the largest in India and are equal to those of 
Shiraz (Persia) 

The well-known Rangji temple in Pushkar was built 
in 1845 A D Govind Rao, the Marhatta Governor of Ajmer 
built Indra and Chandra Ghats at Pushkar 


Che town of Beawar was founded in 1835 A D by 
Col Dixon Todgarh was originally, Village Pirsiwada CoJ 
Tod built a fort there and people began to call it Todgarh 


It may be interesting to people that m 1870 A D only 
ten Europeans lived in Ajmer They were — Mr L S 
Saunders Commissioner, Major Repton, Dy Commissioner, 
Colonel Blair, Commanding Officer, Merwara Battalion 
Mr Jenkyns, Police Superintendent, Dr Murray Civil 
Surgeon, Mr Nathal, Executive Engineer, Mr E F Golding, 
Principal Government College and the two Scottish Missio 
iianes, Mr Gra> and Dr Husband Mr E F Hams (Anglo 
Indian) was Head Master of the Government College, Ajmer 
The following officers were Superintendents of Ajmer 
under the East India Company from 1818 A D to 1857 A D 


Col Nixon from 9 July 1818 to 17 July 1818 

Mr Wilder „ JS July J8J8 „ Ij Dec 1824 


Mr Middleton „ 22 April 182o „ 11 Oct 1827 

Mr Cavendish „ 24 Oct 1827 , 12 Oct 1831 

Mr Moore , 28 Nov 1831 „ 22 July 1832 

Major AlexanderSpeirs, 2 July 1832 „ 6 April 1834 
Mr, Edmonstone „ 17 April 1834 , 30 June 1836 

Col AUes „ 1 Julj 1836 „ 25 July 1837. 

Col Sutherland , 26 July 1837 „ 17 Feb 1842 

Col Dixon from Feb 1842 to 1857 




Bishop Heber, who came to Ajmer on the 7 February 1825, 
says in his Journal that “Puskar is renowned for its gardens 
and vineyards ” The grapes of Pushkar, he says, are by far 
the best and the largest in India and are equal to those of 
Shiraz (Persia). 

The well-known Rangji temple in Pushkar was built 
in 1845 A D. Govind Rao, the Marhatta Governor of Ajmer 
built Indra and Chandra Ghats at Pushkar. 

The town of Beawar was founded in 1835 A D by 
Col Dixon Todgarh was originally, village Parsavvada. Col 
Tod built a fort there and people began to call it Todgarh 

It may be interesting to people that in 1870 A.D. only 
ten Europeans lived in Ajmer They were — Mr L S. 
Saunders, Commissioner, Major Repton, Dy Commissioner, 
Colonel Blair, Commanding Officer, Merwara Battalion, 
Mr, Jenkyns, Police Superintendent, Dr. Murray, Civil 
Surgeon, Mr. Nathal, Executive Engineer, Mr E F Golding, 
Principal, Government College, and the two Scottish Missio- 
naries, Mr Gray and Dr. Husband Mr. E F Harris (Anglo 
Indian) A\as Head Master of the Government College, Ajmer. 

The following officers were Superintendents of Ajmer 
under the East India Company from 1818 A D. to 1857 A.D. 
Col Nixon from 9 July 1818 to 17 July 1818 

Mr. Wilder „ 18 July 1818 ,, 15 Dec. 1824. 

Mr. Middleton „ 22 April 1825 „ II Oct 1827. 

Mr. Cavendish „ „ 24 Oct 1827 „ 12 Oct. 1831 
Mr Moore „ 28 Nov. 1831 „ 22 July 1832. 

Major AlexanderSpeirs,, 2 July 1832 „ 6 April 1834. 

Mr. Edmonstone . „ 17 April 1834 „ 30 June 1836 

Col AKes „ ljulj 1836 „ 25 July 1837. 

Col Sutherland „ 26 July 1837 „ 17 Feb 1842. 

Col. Dixon . from Feb 1842 to 1857. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF CAMBRIDGE. 

(Bv Mr B L Rawat M Sc ) 

On my -irmal in Cambridge — which I had been \ery 
eagerly looking forward to — I had to dtsallusion myself 
of m my things I had associated with the people of this 
hnd by my impression of London, where I had stayed for 
the first fifteen dajs of my arrival in England 

The first thing that surprised me was the number of 
cycles here I had armed at lunch time and I was amaaed 
to see the army of c} cles in use on the roads The basket 
on the cjcles was another astonishing thing When I first 
saw It on a cycle, 1 thought their owners to be bakers or 
dairymen But I soon discovered my mistake when I saw, 
to my very pleasent surprise Maharaj Nagendra Singh, 
out ex student, coming down the street on a bike with 
this basket Everybody here uses a second*hand cjcle 
It 18 very seldom that one comes across an undergraduate 
with a new cjcle I had wanted to purchase a new machine, 
but I was advised and now 1 think correctly too, to purchase 
a second-hand c>cle I am glad I acted on it, as it is 
hardlj worthwhile to purchase a new cjcle, not for a 
Unuersit) student at any rate Another advice I do 
not regret to have taken, was never to leave a c>cle 
unlocked During term-t,ime one is liable to lose it Any 
body in hurr> and without a cycle rides off on the first 
c> cle he can get hold of and leaves it at the place of his 
destination at the service of anyone who cares to use it 
A German friend of mine always made fun of me for 
locking m> cycle, but, to his cost, he now knows where wisdom 
laj 1 have dealt quite at length on cjcles because, it seems 
to me that the c> cles are inseparable from Cambridge and 
Its life Right from the Professor down to the Assistant, all 
use the c>cle and I think Cambridge will be the poorer 
without Its horde of c>chsts 
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Another thing th-xt struck me was the narrow roads It 
uill be no exaggeration to sa> that at some places the streets 
IS hardl\ broader than twentx feel The narrow roads and the 
consequent congestion of traffic is not a little responsible 
for the boa'll so often made, that a Cambridge cjclist can 
hold his own against anxbodv, anywhere. Whj the roads 
were and at some places still are poorl> lighted one cannot 
understand. It may be of interest to know that Cambridge 
still possess gas light, whenexen in town like Jaipur, gas 
light has been entireh replaced b} electricity Some of 
the Unixersity ‘digs’, fortunately' not many, also haxegas 
lights A student from Ceylon, who is living m such i ‘dig’, 
told me that he had to get used to the hissing sound before 
he could concentrate on his work 

Then, of course, one has to adapt oneself to the rules 
and regulations of the TJniversily The Unixersity is very 
strict in maintaining discipline, though, I daresay, the severity 
seems to have declined as the story, that Milton was once 
birched in the Hall of Christ College, suggests No member 
of the University (below the age of 27) can go about the town 
after dusk, without rearing cap and gown The Proctor, 
who sees that there rules are obeyed, goes on his nightly 
rounds about the town with his two ‘Bulls’ who by their 
very gait and dress hardly fail to remind one of George 
Arliss’s film ‘His Lordship A walk behind the Proctor and 
his ‘Bulls’ IS very enlightening and, I must say, amusing too 
On one occasion a ‘Bull’ gave chase to an undergrad, who 
appeared to be without his cap The ‘Bull’ handed his 
top hat to the ether ‘Bull’ and run after the student round, 
and round a building During this time the ‘unde srad’ 
look the cap out of his pocket and put It on When lie was 
ultimately caught by the neck and brought before the 
Proctor waiting for him, with all civility and courtesy he 
took off his cap and wished him Similarly, one day a large 
body of students was waiting at the Proctor s having receued 
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the Proctoral summons, instead of haMng their lunch (it 
was 1 P. M ) Half in hour afterwards they discovered, lo 
their great discomfiture, that they were the victims of the 
hoax of an ’undergrad’ who to this day, remains unknown. 
Notwithstanding ill this, one cannot fail to notice the 
rigorous maintenance of discipline In the pest* War period 
two former sub-marme officers who had seen acticn in the 
North Sea during the war had to submit to these and other 
regulations At present a Lt Colonel up here, has to obey 
the same rules along with the undergraduates VVhene\er a 
fine IS imposed on anybod> for the imfnngement of rules, 
it is quietly paid, there is no question, whatever, of putting 
forth an excuse 

But It IS not only in such things that I found i difference 
from our Indian conditions The term, unlike m India, 
IS kept, not by attending a definite percentage of lectures, 
but by sleeping the required number of nights in one’s 
‘digs’ or college, wherever one resides In spite of this the 
attendance at lectures could not be more satisfactorj. 
At QAM, when most of the lectures begin, it is not 
unu«ual to find «!tudeius running to be m time for the lecture 
To some of the Honours lectures that 1 ha\e been attending, 

I have very seldom found a student coming late. A late- 
comer prefers remaining outside the class-room to coming 
in and disturbing the whole class Another thing worth 
noting IS the continuous 8 — 10 weeks of work during term 
time (excepting Sunda>s) There is no interruption of work 
during term time bj a short holiday or two in the week. 

I must here remark on another important feature of the 
student life. Every student is required to dine a certain 
number of da\ s m a week, usually fi\c, in the College Hall, 
for the remaining days he can ^sign off.' This system 
promotes corporate life among students not otherwise 
possible We can certainly adopt this system in our college 
hostels with great advantage. 
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I need hirdl) touch upon the elocutionary activities of 
the CJni\ersJt\ Union \\hich his a grind budding of its 
own We in India I now the hr Uiant achievements of its 
past Presidents of other bright speil ers in the Mother of 
Parliaments But I did not 1 now of its other ictivi'^ies 
The Union has its own Baths Reading Room Library 
Dining Room and Squash Courts 1 may mention even 
though It be a \er 3 trifling thing, about the orderliness of 
silence that pre\ails m the Union bmlding which is entirely 
in the charge of ctudents 

Sports and athletics as is well I nown pla> a large 
part in the acti\ itics of the Um\ersity V\ e all 1 a^e heard 
of the famous Cambridge Oxford boat race which is an 
e\ent of the \ear There is great enthusiasm even on 
the Inter Collegiate Annual boat race day It is an 
exper ence to watch enthusiasts (some old men) running along 
the bank of the river on cycles or horseback) with their 
college boat encouraging the crew at the top of their voice 
The tennis tournaments tal e place during the third term 
when all t^e courts at Fenner s are full But I daresay, any 
of us coming here for the first time would mi's the Umpire 
and hi<5 chair at these matches In spite of this the matches 
are finished without an> dispute and the result qu etly 
communicated to the Captain in the pav Jion Here as 
elsewhere the decision of the man in charge is never 

questioned 

1 have not mentioned anything about the striking 
facilities that ex si here for all branches of learning 
Cambridge is so famous for t that ail such conven ences are 
taken for ^ranted as part and parcel of the Universitj Its 
marvellously equ pped laboratories its insp ring wo’-ld famous 

and yet so unassuming and kind sc entists and men of 
letters its huge libnry to mention onl> a few are some of 
its outstand ng features Who would not then mi=s these 
bless ngs after going away from here It is not surprising 
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that old Cambridge men scatterred all over the globe, pay 
their alma mater periodical visits to refresh their subjects 
and reM\e their enthusiasm. 

But these alone do not complete the charms of 
Cambridge, There is hardly any hobb> worth the name for 
which there is no club or societv A student coming here 
will find the fullest possible scope for the exercise of his 
mental and physical abilities. No wonder that a student 
who takes advantage of all the existing facilities goes back 
with a widened outlook on life 

To a common inmd, howexer, certain features of 
Cambridge remain enigmatic indeed. Why the women 
students cannot become members of the University, why 
everybody about the town is hatless, why there is a ‘carefully 
nurtured antagonism against Oxford, '\hy a student attains 
seniority at 27, are some of the peculiarities bard to explain 
One cannot close the account without saying a few words 
about the Cambridge ‘undergrad’ He is a remarkable fellow 
who with his independence and straight-forwardness cannot 
fail to impress anj bodi None can beat him for all his 
boisterousness Hts activities on the Armistice Day have 
to be seem to be beheied But once he has graduated 
and comes back for fits post-graduate work, jou will hardly 
find a more serious scholar His informality of dress, 
which consisis of grejs. Jacket, a pullover and the 
college tie, marks that dignified sartorial nonchalance which 
is so appropriate to a uniiersiti student But when he 
dresses, as he does on occasions, he is immaculate 

I must in the end saj that Cambridge is a grand place. 

It affords unique opportunities to serious students to 
deielop their talents and others to broaden their outlook 
No wonder attempts haie liccn made all oier the world to 
raise such a centre of learning which has produced gre.it men 
in all walks of life 



A Family of Old boys from Udaipur 
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THE LIFE OF A LOCUST 

(13\ Dr M L Roonwm.M Sc Pn. D fCwTAB) 


INTRODUCTION — -In mow of the enormous amount 
of damarjes done by locusts to crops and other Aegetation, it 
would be interesting to describe their mode of living In 
this article, I shall restrict mjself to the Indian locust, called 
the Desert Locust, \\ho«e scientific name is Scliistocerca 
gregana Forskel. This locust nas been known from times 
immemorial and has been described in the Bible. Its 
area of distribution IS Ter> wide, comprising the whole of 
South-^^ estern Asia and (North Africa In India it is, as 
a rule, confined to the Punjab, Western and North Western 
India Occasionallj it extends as far east as Bengal and 
Assam and as far south as Hyderabad (Deccan), but it 
has ne^er been able to establish itself in these areas for any 
considerable period of time From authentic records, the 
sxcarmtng^pertods of this locust in North Western India 
have been 1863—1866, 1869— 1873, 1876—1880, 1889—1894, 
1899 — 1907,1913 — 1917, 1926—1931, i e, periods varying 
from 3 to 9 >ears The periods intervening between these 
are called the /io« /•criorfs and also % ary from 3 to 

9 >ears On thib basis we may expect a locust swarm in 
1940 at the latest Dur ng these litter periods the locusts 
disappear entirely fiom the infested areas Where do they 
go and whence do they reappear was a mystery the viel 
from which was removed but five yeais ago, as will be 
described below 


A LOCUST S PHASES — In 1931 the Imperial Council 
of Agncuituril Research stilted a Locust Department, the 
present Heid-quirters of which ire at fvarachi Its present 
head is Rao Bahadur Y Ramchandn Rao In the same 
5 eir (1931) it was discovered that, iltbough in the greater 
part of North-Western India, no locusts were to be seen, 
(the last locust c>cle ha\ing been over), thej were found 
in very small numbers in the coaatal regions of Baluchistan 
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and in the desert areas of Rajpntana In 1932 a Locust 
Laboratory was founded at Pasni on the coast of Mekran 

( Buluchistan ) 
(Fig 1) and 
whose present 
head is the 
writer Here 
we have conti- 
nuously found 
locusts until 
now. But It 
must be noted 
that the locusts 
that live here 
do so under 

conditions essentian> different from those obtaining in a 
swarm. They live scattered or «oljtanl>. A day's catch 
over ten miles would consist of hardly more than thirtj 
locusts and the population seldom rises above two thausand 
locusts per square mile Also, the colour of the locusts 
living here is ver> difiercnt from those of the swarming 
indiNiduals Thus, the locusts found to-day in Baluchistan 
belong, so to-speak to the solitary jhasc and diFer in colour 
and other characters from the swarming locusts whicn ma> 
be said to belong to the gregarious phase This extremely 
important phenomenon i c, the distinction between the 
two phases of tlic savie locust species was first disco\ered, 
for locusts in general, in 1921, bj a Russian entomologist 
named B P U\ arov, now working at tie British Museum 
(Natural History), London. Not only are the full} grown 
locusts of the two phases different from each other but 
their }oung ones (hoppers) also differ c\en more so The 
hoppers of the solilar> phase are green those of the 
gregarious phase black It is interesting to note that these 
phases can be produced at uill in the laborator} . If in a 
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cage of dimensions about we place a single >oung 

hopper, it becomes green (sohtary-phatic) after some da>s 
On the other hand, two or more hopper'* in the same cage 
become bl ick 

The proportion of the cage dimensions to the number of 
hoppers should be such that the hoppers should jostle against 
one another and thus disturb each other By suitably 
altering this proportion, all grades between green and black 
hoppers can be produced Now, this appears almost like 
magic, but it la nevertheless true The governing factor, 
so far analjsed, is the density of ■popnlatton The true 
solution of the phases will, houeaer be probably found in 
the studv of the chemistry of the body pigments, this has 
not >et been attempted 

SWARMING Now, it is these solitary phase locusts 
liMng at present in Mekran which, in the successful 
jears of rapid multiplication, give rise to the swarms 
that cause their depredations in the fertile plains of 
Hindustan Between Rajputana and Mekran there is an 
annual exchange of solitary locusts which spend the 
winter in Rajputana and the summer in Mekran During 
this migration, the locusts do not fly in swarms, each 
mdiMdual flies independently The true and permanent, or 
perhaps semi-perinanent, breeding place is Mekran How 
man> of the readers know that last >ear a new locust 
c,\clc would have started had onl> rainfall been received at 
the proper tune It was noticed on the 12th of Jul> at Pisni 
that tho locust population, which in the previous week 
fluctuated between 50 and 500 locusts per square mile, had 
suddenlj shot up to 5,000, and ver> soon (beginning of 
August) this figure reached *18,000 after which tiiere was 
a gradual fall Reports of this sudden mere ise were received 
from Locust Outposts all over Mekran and Rajputana at 
about the same time Evidence showed that a locust 
invasion had occured, probably from Iran (It may be y 
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mentioned that, like Mekran, the costal regions of Iran, 
Southern Arabia and East Africa are also the probable 
permanent breeding grounds of the Desert Locust, but in 
the absence of actual observations in these regions, emphatic 
opinion has to be deferred for the time being). This 
invasion proceeded from West to East. If only good rains 
had been received in Mekran, at that time of the invasion, 
a new locust cycle would almost certainly have been 
inaugurated. 


LIFE HISTORY . — Three developmental stages may 
be distinguished in the life of the locust as follows; — 

Eggs 



Adult L ^ Hoppors(l*V instars). 

The male and female pair (under experimental conditions 
a female can produce young ones without pairing with a 
male) and the latter lays eggs about 4 inches deep in the soil 
(Fig. 2). At each laying, 
there are about 80 eggs 
and a female lays on the 
average about 4 times, 
thus laying about 300 eggs 
in all. I have seen a locust 
lay 11 times, with a total 
of 800 eggs. The eggs 
hatch after a time (varying 
from a fortnight in summer 
to a month or more in 
winter. depending on 
temperature and soil mois- 
ture) and produce the 
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hopper stige The hopper moults or casts its skin five times 
Thus there are fi\e hopper stages or instars The last 
moult produces the adult locust with fulij developed wings 
read\ to fl> The entire de\elopment tal es about two months 
in summer and se\eral months in winter 

In nature there is normally one exceptionally two 
generations a year depending largely on temperature but 
partK on humidity also In the laboratory at a constant 
temperature of 32C, we ha\e produced six generation^ a year 
Thus under the most fa\ourable conditions (with 800 eggs 
per female and six generations a year) a single pair of locusts 
would produce 262 H*! 000 000 000 locusts at the end of 
the year provided all the progency remained ali\e Actually 
great mortalitv (80^ or more) occurs in all the develop 
mental stages 

CONTROL — The p oblem of control (prevention rather 
than mere cure) is very difficult and complicated To day 
we are only able to cure When locust swarms come to 
the plain® and the locusts breed there we 1 ill the non flyers 
or hoppers by burying them into trenches or giving them 
poisioned food (bran plus 'odium fluosilicate) or even by 
burning them The flyers are obviously difficult to tael le 
but recent experiments on poi-son dusting from an aeroplane 
fly mg o\er a swarm have proved successful The fundamental 
problem of control however is the prevention of swarm 
formation Now that we 1 now the permanen’’ breeding 
grounds of locusts where ircipient swarms are formed the 
necessity is to be constantly on the look out for these 
out break centres Even an isolated field may serve as an 
out break centre The difficulty of spotting out such centres 
in a huge and mostly desert area Ii! e Mel ran can be well 
imagined A large and trained staff constanth touring 
these deserts to spot such centre and having spotted them 
to destroy the locust there appears to the writer to be the 
only plausible solution of this problem That such a method 
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\\ould be e\tremel> difficult, goes without saying, and the 
reader ma} pitj those who will ha\e to tour unremittingly 
in these God*forsaKen areas*" in order to nd India of this pest 
Let him know that even to*dav, a small band of workers 
IS Jiving in the middle of a desert, tn ing to stud} this pest 
and to find out a solution of its cchtrol 

E^planatton of Figures 

Fig ] Map of Soutliern Baluchistan showing locust 
Laboratories (□), and Outposts (0)» of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultur'’! Re«earch 

Fig 2 A female locust laying eggs Reduced to about ^ 
us natural size 

KHUSRAU KHAN THE PARWARI SULTAN OF DELHI. 

(B\ Prof Kvram Guam Khan m a , l t ) 

History affords numerous illustrations of individuals, 
who, m spite of their obscure origin, rose to the highest 
pinnacle of power, but the story of Khusrau Khan Parwaii 
has a lesson of us own. It is the story of a man who in 
1320 A D secured the throne of Delhi through the back- 
stairs of treason and intrigue, but, who, for want of qualities 
of statesmanship, failed to retain m his grasp tlie sceptre 
which he had been able to snatch from feeble liancls 
N ipoleon once said of Matternich that he ‘mistook intrigue 
for statesmanship’ The same may be said, with greater 
precision, about Khusrau Khan Parwan The real difficult} 
in the politics of Medieval India was not how to acquire 
power, but how to retain it Plots, intrigues, conspir icics, 
murders and as'assinations were the essential ingredients of 
the politics of medieval times, and wc find in Khusrau Khan 
Parwari’s rise to power the working of all these elements in a 
verj lucid \\a\ 

* Thou sho vtM me the ro-ul to MeLrin I «t t\l at ■» thfft rence there is l>etwicn 
an onJcr and its execution ? 1 w II nextr enter tl is country as its mtne alone terr lies 
me — 1 rom Tie I a>i<ent oj Stn tn tl n quoted itj inxjor Stlis Ten 

thousanli >ni/<s in Ptrsin 
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There is one thing m this story which cinnot fail to 
attract our attention 1 1 is the way in which the contemporary 
Muchm chroniclers have expressed their grief and horror at 
the atrocities of Khusrau Khan All the vocabulary at 
their command seems to have been used in pouring abuse, 
ridicule and scorn on the head of Khusrau Khan Things 
speakable and unspeakable have been said or insinuated, 
and charges under all imaginable heads have been brought 
against him That he v/as low born, few will dispute but, 
references to the origin of a man with a view to bringing him 
down in public estimation are unwarranted according to 
the laws oi Shariat That he was guilty of a senes of crimes 
no one will denv, but the harshness of the judgement and the 
seventy of the sentence on Khusrau Khan are inexplicable, 
when there is a tendency at the same time to condone the 
ingratitude of Alauddin Khilji and the shamelessness of 
Qutbuddin Mubaral 

The real name of Khusrau Khan was Hasan He was a 
native of Gujrat In the reign of Alauddin Khilji during the 
the sack of Malwa he fell into the hands of the muslims 
and was conveited to Islam He was brought up by Malik 
Shadi an army officer and nobleman of great influence 
Barani calls him a Barao Bacha, and Baraon means a 
dustman Kincaid and Parasnis have accepted this meaning 
and have called him a scavenger Literally the term Paruart 
means a dweller without walls md is obviously applied to 
an out caste Briggs, the pedantic translator of Farishta 
describes a Raritan as a Hindu out caste who eats flesh of all 
kinds, and is deemed so unclean as not to be admitted 
to build a house within the town’ ParxKar has also been read 
as Parmar by some historians Par war may mean a br’ 
killer, a man ■'Hied in profession to a sweeper 

The meteoric rise of Khusrav Khan can be easih t-', 
stood if we refer briefly to the political conditir 
Sultanate of Delhi The slave dynasty that , 
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dominating the po]itic<; of Hindustan since 1206 A D had 
come to an ignominou® end in 1290, when the sceptre had 
passed into the hands of a veteran warrior Malik Firoz, an 
old man of se\enty, better known to history as Sultan 
Jelaluddin Khilji After a brief reign of seven years the old 
Sultan was treacherously assas&inated by his own nephew 
who usurped the throne as Sultan Alauddin Khilji and left 
no trace of the descendants of his benefactor Sultan 
Alauddin Khilji was a strong and vigorous sovereign, a most 
capable military deepot of medieval India Towards the 
close of his reign this man of ‘iron and blood’ was generally 
in bad health His wife and adult sons were completely 
indifferent to his ailments, and he was compelled to look 
upon Malik Kafur as his sole friend and well-wisher Malik 
Kafur, a Gujerati, turned to his advantage the bitterness 
that existed in the mind of Sultan Alauddin against his 
family. He secured from the dying monarch orders for 
the expulsion of the Queen from the palace and the imprison 
ment of Khizr Khan, Shadi Khan, and Mubarak Khan, 
the adult sons of Alauddin Thus when the Sultan died, 
Malik Kafur was free to assume the Regency of the Slate 
in the name of Sliahabuddin Omar a child of five Khizr 
Khan and Shadi Khan were blinded and a similar fate might 
have overtken Mubarak Khan, hut the undignihed behaviour 
of Malik Kafur and his harshness towards the attendants 
of the palace, brought about his end before nnj harm could 
be done to Mubaiak After the assassination of Malik Kafur, 
Mubarak was proclaimed King of Delhi as Sultan Qutbuddin 
Mubarak Shah Khilji 

It was in the reign of Mubarak Shah that Khiisrau Khan 
began to rise rapidlj to power The terntorj of Gujerat 
was giving trouble to the new nionirch, who had to take 
counsel with the nobles acquainted with its politics At first 
Aniulmulk ^lultani was deputed to quell the disturbances, 
and then the choice fell on Zafar Khnn^ the father in-law of 



the Sultan But Htsan'uddin, a maternal relation of Khusrail 
Khan, poi^^oned the mind of the Sultan against Zafar Khan, 
who was recalled, disgraced and put to death Hisamuddin 
was now sent to Gujerat, and his pi ice at Delhi was taken 
up bj Khusrau Khan The command of the well-trained 
armies of the da>s of Malik Kafur and Malik Shadi was 
handed o\er to him and he became the fitslman in the state 

Shortlj afterwards, Khusrau Khan was sent to the 
Deccan, in supreme command of the Maabar expedition, 
where in the midst of a triumphant campaign he began to 
think of est iblishing himself as an independent ruler of the 
Ma’ab« r It is also probable that the veteran warriors of 
the da>s of Alauddm Khilji did not liive to work under 
Khusrau Khan, and invented the storj of his treasonable 
designs with a view to compass his downfall On the reports 
of Mahk Talega, Malik Timur and Malik Gul Afghan, 
Khusrau Khan was recalled, but he succeeded m clearing his 
own position, and turning the tables upon his accusers who 
were publicly disgraced 

It was now cleai to tho«e, who were envious of the ever- 
growing influence of Khuciau Khan, that, an> wild talk 
against the ro5al favourite, was sure to bring down dire 
consequences on their own heads Khusrau Khan’s ascendancy 
was now complete. Some of the nobles who had complaints 
against the high-handedness of the Sultan, wilhnglj joined 
his party in the hope that his unbridled ambition would, 
some da), urge him on to intrigues against his patron 
Khusrau Khan now became a constant companion of the 
Sultan, who had recklcssl) abandoned himself to debau- 
cher) He asked the Sultan to grant him permission to 
enlist soldiers in his service from amongst his own relations 
and adherents of Gujerat The Sultan could see nothing 
wrong in such a reasonable request, and the necessar) per- 
mission was given. 
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He nou suggested to the Sultan that, as he had to stay 
almost every day at the royal palace, till late at night, he 
had apprehensions, that those uho were jealous of his 
influence, would make an attempt on his life, m the darkness 
of the night. It was, therefore, not only desirable, but 
necessary, that he should be permitted to bring m his own 
men to the palace gates, so that they might accompany him 
on his return journey to his house, and act as his body-guard. 
The infatuated Sultan fell in with this proposal also. 

The paitisans of Khusrau now began to conspire and 
act with impunity, Qaai Ziauddin surnamed Qazi Khan, 
a former tutor of the Sultan, was Vakil-e-Dar or the Gate 
Keeper of the Rojal palace He brought the wild talks 
of the conspirators to the notice of the Sultan But the fool, 
instead of taking the necessary precautions, informed 
Khusrau Khan of all that the Qazi had said to him. The 
eyes of the wily Khusrau ivere wet with tears, and he said 
that he had reasons to fear, that the excessive enjoyment of 
royal favours, would one day, send him to the scaffold, for 
he was now having enemies from the most unexpected 
quarters The Sultan's confidence in the loyalty of his favourite 
remained unshaken, but Khusrau Khan began to feel, that 
the time had come, when he should act, with vigour and 
decision. Any further dela>, he thought, would be fatal to 
his own interests 

The rojal palace, during the night following the one in 
which the Sultan had communicated, to Khusrau, the 
information, which he had received from Qazi Khan, was 
the scene of a ghastly tragedy, in yvhich the indiscreet Sultan 
lost his life. The Parwans entered the rojal palace, 
killed Qazi Khan, oyercame the palace guards, and broke 
into the rojal apartments The Sultan yyanted to flee for 
safely, but Khusrau Khan held him by the hair till 
the assassins armed, .ind chopped off his head. All the 
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male members of the family of Qutbuddin weie slaughtered 
and the women of the rojal palace distributed among the 
Parwans The nemesis of the treacher> of Alauddin overtook 
his own taini)\ and no one was left alive, from amongst his 
descendants to tell this tale of woe It was the vengeance 
of Hca\en for the foul murdei of Jelaluddin ’ 

Ob\ louslv there was nothing out-of the way in this record 
of the misdeeds of Khusrau Khan His ingratitude was not 
of a baser tj pe tli m that of Sultan Alauddin Khilji, nor were 
his morals of a lower standard than those of Sultan 
Quthuddm Mubarak To wipe off all traces of the fallen 
ro\al house was a matter of urgent necessity in the politics 
of medieval India, and Khusrau Khan was not the only sinner 
in this respect The assumption of royal powers was not 
at all difficult, as the nobles, who could have objected, were 
either frightened into snhmission, or silenced through 
laMsh gifts 

The storj of his reign, which lasted a little over four 
months, is a record of crimes and misdeeds He has been 
accused of aiming at the revival of Hindu supremacy in India 
and of replacing Islam by Hinduism Barani asserts that 
Islam was treated with contempt, the slaughter of cows was 
forbidden, and the Quran was used as a seat for the idols 
that were p’aced in mosques Muslins were deprived of 
their properl} , and high posts were given to the Hindus 
The ‘unclean Parwari’ collected around him a number of 
Parwans from Gujrat and wanted to show something like a 
combination of tact and firmness On the one hand, he 
was anxious to conciliate the nobles by distributing wealth 
freely among them, and, on the other, he was appealing to 
the im igination of the Hindu population by throwing open to 
them the high offices of State 

The contemporarv chroniclers have drawn up a very long 
list of the sms and crimes of the Panvan Sultan The 
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details, though sickening, hre not completel} at variance 
With those of his immediate predecessors on the tlirone of 
Delhi, but his most unpardonable sm seems to be that lie 
WTs an Indian He had outwitted the Turkish nobility, and 
had shoun to them that m the realization of his ambition 
he could be as unscrupulous as any of them Their Turkish 
blood vas up when the> were forced to lick the dust before 
him In the field of intrigue he was irresistible, and m 
the race for power, he had beaten them all hollow They 
writhed in the agon) of their humiliations and worked and 
pra)ed for their speed) deliverance Irom the disgrace of 
being governed b) an Indian They used all the weapons 
at their command and indulged in ceaseless propaganda 
against him They knew how to excite the feelings of their 
CO. religionists The) referred to his low birth, although 
they were aware that such references were contrar) to the 
message of equilit) preached and practised b) the prophet 
of Arabia They brought the charge of ruining the honour 
of muslim women with the sole object of rousing the passions 
of all respectable persons The story of Dewal Rani’s 
disgrace was a pure m\cntion, because, according to Amir 
Khusrau, she had been put to death by Qutbuddin along 
with her husband Kluzr Khan The charge of the desecra- 
tion of mosques, b> placing idols in them, is on the face of 
It absurd The idea of Khusrau Khan’s reconversion to 
Hinduism is most irrational and far fetched B) entering 
the fold of Hinduism Khusrau could have again become only 
a member of the Depressed Classes Khusrau Khan’s 
frantic efforts to conciliate them failed, l)ecau''e the 
differences were pajchological not logical Their «iubinissioii 
to Gh izi M ilik also shows, that the) were willing to h i\e 
e\en a half-ciste Turk, as their Sultan, in preference to 
an Indian 

The rest of the stor) is soon told Among the nobles of 
Delhi who had submitted to his authorit), Khusrau Khan 
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was particularlv careful of Fakhruddin Jauna Khan, who 
afterwards became Sultan Mohammad Tughlaq. Khusrau 
wanted to keep him as a hostage, because his father, Ghazi 
■Malik, was a veteran warrior, and had under him as warden 
of the marches, the best troops of the Empire. Mohammad 
Tughlaq feigned submission for sometime, but when Khusrau 
Khan was off his guard, he ga\e him the slip, and joined 
his fatlier. When Ghazi Malik came to know that there 
was universal discontent against the Parw.iri, he took his 
armies to Delhi, and made an end of the pretensions of 
Nasiruddm Khusrau Shah, 1 j 20 A D Khusrau’s end was 
not discreditable, for, he made a bold stand, advaneed 
si\ months’ pay to his soldier-', and came out to fipht, but, 
as the propaganda against him had been complete!) success- 
ful, his armj melted away, and he was captured and beheaded 

Thus came to an inglorious end a career of unparalleled 
intrigue in the history of medieval India. 


IS DEMOCRACY WIFHOUT PARTIES DESIRABLE? 

(B\ K L Mehta, b a , d i* a . Bak at Law i c s , Ex student) 

The Bolshevik maxim “no opposition party and no 
opposition within the party’ is the ver\ antithesis of 
democracy The goxernment b\ democracy lests on the 
assumption that to live one’s life one’s own concern and 
responsibilitj, and this truism can best be stated in the 
w ords of Colonel R.unboro “I think the poorest he that is 
in England hath a life to Iiac as the richest he” This 
implies the recognition of differences in the people and the 
fact that democratic equality is not an equalit) of sameness 
but of difference Of course, concentrating merel\ on the 
differences would lead to anarchy. But democrac\ postulates 
th It men can agree on common action w’hich \et lea\es each 
to live his own life — that if wchaAe a common aim, viz. 
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the good of the state, we can find a common system of 
rights \Mthm which the individual can make his own peculiar 
contribution and lead a healthy and free life. 

If, ho\\e\er, the peculiar contributions of the individual 
member of the community h'i\e to be accepted, they must be 
first made articulate In a modern state with its vast 
territory and huge population, the ideal of a Greelv city-state, 
that e^ery citizen should actively participate in the 
government, has become impossible to realise. Even Rousseau 
who vehemently championed the caubc of direct democracy , 
realised the fru tlessness of this Greek ideal when he sadlv 
remarked “Only if there were a people consisting of 
gods, they would be governed democratically*’ Todaj, 
every man by himself is quite powerless to make his feeble 
voice heard This necessitates the coming together of 
men, having the same general background on the aims of a 
state and thus making tlieir demands heard This in itself 
IS not enough These people should also aim at the 
organisation of the electorate with the purpose of obtaining 
a majority at the time of the election in order to capture 
the scat of power, and thus put their policies in the form of 
St ituies, which can be enforced This is essentially the 
task which the modern political parties in a state attempt to 
carry out. Representatives are selected, pledged, supported 
and afterwards controlled in their parliamentarv activities 
by yvvTlves m and cowtVTJWOvis contact with the vlcctovate, 
CO that absolute difference between Direct and Indirect demo- 
cracy does not exist. 

Democratic government has really come to mean party 
government, as illustrated by Great Britain, America, and 
France, which now remain the chief exponents of true 
democracy. Modern representative rule not only tolerates 
differences and criticism, it implies and demands it This 
explains the curious complaints, that goverments backed 
by strong majorities often make, that the opposition is not 
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the seat of power, and thus put their policies in the form of 
St itutes, which can be enforced This is essentially the 
task which the modern political parties in a state attempt to 
carr) out Representatives are selected, pledged, supported 
and afterwards controlled in their parliamentary activities 
b) parties in close and continuous contact with the electorate^ 
CQ that absolute difference between Direct and Indirect demo* 
crac) does not exist. 

Democratic government has reall) come to mean party 
government, as illustrated b) Great Britain, America, and 
Trance, which now remain the chief exponents of true 
democrac). Modern representative rule not only tolerates 
differences and criticism, it implies and demands it This 
explains the curious complaints, that goverments haded 
b) strong majorities often make, that the opposition is not 
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strong or effective enough 1 Ever' scientific discoverer 
realises tl -it ulnt Ic most vv-ints to 1 now is not whit 
can be Slid for but whit cm be slid agninst Ins theorj 
Thus m England the opposition parties are Inown is His 
Majestj s opposition 

Democricj without parties is possible onlv when either 
there is complete unanimitv among all citizens upon all 
problems or when democraev degenerates into a t)pe 
of government as represented b> the present dij Hitlerite 
Germanv which still professes to rule democriticail> under 
the U eimir Constitution, whose death linell, in reilit) ihej 
have, long since sounded 

Government by one part> is the true attribute of an 
autocratic government which denies the rights of liberty 
of speech and discussion and exercises a strrt censorship 
over the Pre«s This phenomenon is well illustrated by the 
way in which general elections are conducted m the Fascist 
States A great mass propiganda is carried on and onl> 
the views of the government, I e ofonepirtj viz the Fascist 
part> in Ital) and the National Socialist parts in Germany 
are presented to the people who remain quite ignorint about 
the other side of the p cture and when the time comes 
they readily vote for the polic> of the government All this 
means the denial of libert>, one of the cardinal principles 
upon which democracy depends 

The truth IS that muUiplicit> of parties is essential to 
discover by means of free discussion and hot debates a 
common plan which gives scope to differences The birth 
of these political parties takes place in the joining of hands 
of like minded people who wish to discover the conditions 
of power in order to fight for them Parties absorb in some 
measure all the men and women who broadly agree upon 
the principles of government, and thus cut across the limits 
of the smaller and sectional groups as for exarrple churches, 
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trade unions, school etc. Parties carryon big activities to 
educate the electorate and to rouse many people who might 
otherwise fall into political lethargy Without parties, 
therefore, democratic government is not only undesirable but 
also impossible. 


SOME ASPECTS OF AKBAR’S RELIGIOUS POLICY 

(B\ Kishav Dayal Bharga\a m a. E\ student) 

The religious policy of Akbar the Great has been often 
misunderstood The \iews expressed on it by scholars of 
Indian History are so di\ergent that it is difficult fora 
student of Historv to form a correct opinion on the subject, 
which constitutes the best title to Akbar’s greatness It is 
futile to understand Akbar’s broadness of vision, if we view 
his religious policy as an isolated phenomenon m medieval 
Indian History In fact, to appreciate it fully, we must have 
some idea of the age in which he lived 

The sixteenth century in India was an age of religious 
doubt 1 he whole religious atmosphere wasqui\ering with 
electricity Two definite currents of thought, the cult of 
Bhakti, and the doctrines of Sufi ism, were both tending 
towards the same end The doctrines of Kabir, Nanak and 
Chaitanja were a great formatue force, and their names will 
always stand as beacon*hghts to guide frail humanity. They 
all stressed the idea of oneness of God This was not a new 
departure from old traditions, as Hunter and other European 
writers ha\e assumed The oneness of God is a conception 
emphasised from time immemornl by a long line of Plindu 
thinkers and preachers The idea was definitel} emphasised 
by Sri Krishna in the 13hagwad-Gita, the Bible of all Bhakti 
cults Though It IS true that the idea of oneness of God was 
there, it was emphasised with greater force when the Hindus 
came into contact with Muslims As Sir Jadunatli Sarkar 
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trade unions, school etc Parties carryon big activities to 
educate the electorate and to rouse many people who might 
otherwise fall into political lethargj Without parties, 
therefore, democratic government is not only undesirable but 
also impossible. 


SOME ASPECTS OF AKBAR*S RELIGIOUS POLICY 

(By Kishan Dayal Bhargava m a , E\ student ) 

The religious policy of Akbar the Great has been often 
misunderstood The views expressed on it by scholars of 
Indian History are so dnergent that it is difficult fora 
student of Historj to form a correct opinion on the subject, 
which constitutes the best title to Akbar’s greatness It is 
futile to understand Akbar’s broadness of vision, if we view 
his religious policy as an isolated phenomenon in medieval 
Indian History In fact, to appreciate it fully, we must have 
some idea of the age in which he lived 

The sixteenth century in India was an age of religious 
doubt 1 he whole religious atmosphere was quivering with 
electricity Two definite currents of thought, the cult of 
Bhakti, and the doctrines of Sufi ism, were both tending 
towards the same end The doctrines of Kabir, Nanak and 
Chaitanja were a great formatue force, and their names will 
always stand as beacon lights to guide frail humanity. They 
all stressed the idea of oneness of God This was not a new 
departure from old traditions, as Hunter and other European 
writers have assumed The oneness of God is a conception 
emphasised from time immemorial b> a long line of Hindu 
thinkers and preachers The idea was definitely emphasised 
by Sri Krishna in the Bhagwad*Gita, the Bible of all Bhakti 
cults. Though It IS true that the idea of oneness of God was 
there, it was emphasised with greater force when the Hindus 
came into contact with Muslims As Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
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Cntics of Alcbar, gmded their orthodox views and 
narrowminded outlook, see an innovation in the suggestion 
of Shaikh Mubarak But, was it really a figment of the 
Shaikh’s imagination, or was it in keeping with the best 
traditions of Islam ’ To these questions, Islamic theory and 
practice of kingship enable us to furnish a clear answer The 
Islamic state as founded bv the Prophet was a theocracy 
The Prophet wis not merely the founder of a new religion, 
but also the founder of an Arab national state, which in the 
hands of his successors became the magnificent Arab empire 
which lasted for centuries The Prophet combined the 
offices of the Pope and Caesar in his own person 

The precedent set up b> the Prophet was followed 
by his four immediate successors in the caliphate, —Abu Bakr, 
Omar, Osman and Ah The Khalifa was the representative 
of the Prophet, and as such was the sole political and 
religious head claiming allegiance from Muslims all the world 
over The Omayyad and the Abbnstd Caliphs did not suffer 
any alteration in theic powers, temporal and spiritual Thus 
the suggestion of Shaikh Mubarak was m 1 eeping with the 
spirit of Islam and the traditions of the Khilafat 

Much venom has been poured on Akbar for bis so called 
‘ Infallibility Decree”. The declaration of 1579 A D issued 
by the piincipal Ulema and lawyers ran as follows — 

“Whereas Hindustan is now become the centre of 
security and peace, and the land of justice and beneficence, a 
large number of people, especiallj learned men and lawjers, 
have immigrated and chosen this country for their home 

“Should, therefore, in future, a religious question come 
up, regarding which the opinions of the Mujtahids are at 
variance, and His Majesij, in his penetrating understanding 
and clear wisdom be inclined to adopt, for the benefit of the 
nation and as a political expedient anj of the conflicting 
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opinions which exist on th'it point, and should issue a decree 
to tint effect 

‘ We do hereb} agree that such a decree shall be binding 
on us and on the whole nation 

“Further we declare that should His Majest) thuil ht to 
issue a new order Jwe and the nation shall It! ewtse be bound 
bv It pro\ ded al\a\s, that such order be not onlj in 
accordance with some xerse of the Quran but also of real 
benefit to the nation 

‘ This docun ent has been written with honest intentions 
for the glory of God and the propagation of Islam, and is 
signed by us the principal Uhma and lawyers in the month 
of Rajab in the xear nine hundred and eighty seven 

The declaration itself is a convincing refutation of 
Smith s view that ‘ Akbar was an apostate from Islam It 
maybe studied under three aspects — (1) Need, (2) Scope, 
and (3) limitations Th** need of the declaration was the 
immigration into India of a lart,e number of learned men and 
lawjers whose views were at xanance with those of the 
orthodox Sunnis The causes for this imm gration are to be 
found in the contemporary history of Persia and otlier north 
xvest Asiatic countries There was in these lands a sjstem 
atic persecution of those xvho did not agree with the principles 
enunciated by those in power As India was a land of peace 
and good government under the enhghtenea rule of Akbar, 
the refugees came here in countless numbers With differing 
views among the learned on important rel gious and political 
questions, it was essential to appoint an arbitrator, which the 
Ulama, who signed the declaration found in the person of 
Akbar 

As regards scope and limitations the declaration is 
sufficientl} clear Any question regarding xxhich the opinions 
of the mujtahids differed was to be submitted to ^kbarg 
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decision. Man} Khalifas had exercised this power, and it is 
clear from the writings of Abu Yusuf that the sovereign could 
exercise this power of selection and discretion Hence the 
decree, making AKbir the final authority in religious disputes, 
did nothing against the theor> and practice of Islam 

There were several lin »tations to the exercise of this 
power by the sovereign In the first place, he had to accept 
an> one out of the many opinions expressed b} the Mujtahids 
It may reasonabl} be interred that the Mujtahids would not 
advocate an opinion, which ran counter to Islamic principles 
Akbar’s discretion was thus limited 

Secondly, the decision or the sovereign was to be for the 
real benefit of the nation and was to be in accordance with 
some verse of the Quran The litter proviso knocks the 
bottom out of all silly talk of Akbar being an apostate from 
Islam Dr Tripathi^ is quite right when he sa>s that "The 
declaration had definitely laid down that Akbar did not intend 
to set at naught the well established and highest sources of 
the Muslim law {na$). The scope of the Mahdar was 
\er} limited It only emphasised the right of the Emperor 
to select from among the divergent news of the legists what 
seemed to him to serve the best interests of the state and the 
people, and issue ordinances not incompatible with the 
and the good of the people As far as the Mahdar gees, 
Akbar does not seem to have aimed at any radical change ” 

Prof Buckler® has offered a new interpretation of the 
‘Mazhar’. According to him, the declaration was intended to 
fix the position of Akbar in the Muslim world b} eliminating 
the religious and political control of Persia, but without 
committing him to the allegiance of the Ottoman Khalifa 
He IS right when he says that the aeclaration aimed at pro- 
nouncing Akbar to be the Khalifa of his time But it is 

1 Dr, R P Tripathi Some Aspects of Muslim Aelt iinistrerlion (P 13’) 

2, Journal of Ro^al Asiatic Society October 1924 Page 591 aad Seq 
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decision Jvlanj Khalifas had esercised this power, and it is 
clear from the writings of Abu Yusuf that the sovereign could 
exercise this power of selection and discretion Hence the 
decree, making Akbir the final authority in religious disputes, 
did nothing against the theor> and practice of Islam 

There were several limitations to the evercise of this 
power by the sovereign In the first place, he had to accept 
any one out of the many opinions expressed by the ^lUJtahlds 
It may reisonably be interred that the Mujtahids would not 
advocate an opinion, which ran counter to Islamic principles 
Akbar's discretion was thus limited 

Secondly, the decision of the sovereign was to be for the 
real benefit of the nation and was to be in accordance with 
some verse of the Quran The litter proviso knocks the 
bottom out of all silly talk of AKbar being an apostate from 
Islam Dr Tnpathi^ Js quite right when he says that “The 
declaration had definitely laid down that Akbar did not intend 
to sot at naught the well established and highest sources of 
the Muslim law (was). The scope of the Mahdar was 
very limited It only ernphasised the right of the Emperor 
to select from among tl e divergent views of the legists what 
seemed to him to serve the best interc'sls of the state and the 
people, and issue ordinances not incompatible with the 
and the good of the people As far as theMnhdir goes, 
Akbar does not seem to have aimed at <any radical change ” 

Prof Buckler" has offered a new interpretation of the 
‘Mazhar’. According to him, the declaration was intended to 
fix the position of Akbar m the Muslim world by eliminating 
the religious and political control of Persia, but without 
committing him to the allegiance of the Ottoman Khalih 
He IS right when lie says that the declaration aimed at pro- 
nouncing Akbar to be the Khalifa of his time But it is 

1 Dr, R P Tnp^thi Some A^pgeig of Mt sUm A<ltniiustration (P 13) 

2, Journal of Ro^al Astahe Soctet) O tober 1924 Page 591 and Seq 
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decision. Man> Khalifas had exercised this power, and it is 
clear from the writings of Abu Yusuf that the sovereign could 
exercise this power of selection and discretion Hence the 
decree, making Akbir the final authority m religious disputes, 
did nothing against the theor> and practice of Islam 

There were several lin 'tations to the exercise of this 
power by the sovereign In the first place, he had to accept 
an> one out of the many opinions expressed by the ^^uJtahIds 
It may reasonablj be inferred that the Mujtahids would not 
advocate an opinion, which ran counter to Islamic principles 
Akbar’s discretion was thus limited 

Secondly, the decision of the sovereign was to be for the 
real benefit of the nation and was to be in accordance with 
some verse of the Quran The 1 itter proviso knocks the 
bottom out of all silly tall of Akbar being an apostate from 
Islam Dr TripathH is quite right when he s'i>s that “The 
declaration had definitely laid down that Akbar did not intend 
to set at naught the well established and highest sources of 
the Muslim law {nas) The scope of the Mahdar was 
very limited It only emphasised the right of the Emperor 
to select from among the divergent \iews of the legists what 
seemed to him to serve the best interests of the state and the 
people, and issue ordinances not incompatible with the 
and the good of the people As far as the Mahdar goes, 
Akbar does not seem to have aimed at any radical change ” 

Prof Buckler® has offered a new interpretation of the 
‘Mazhar’. According to him, the declaration was intended to 
fix the position of Akbar in the Muslim world by eliminating 
the religious and political control of Persia, but without 
committing him to the allegiance of the Ottoman Khalifa 
He is right when he says that the aeclaration aimed at pro 
nouncmg Akbar to be the Khalifa of his time But it is 

1 Dr. R P Tnpathi Some Aspects of ^uslttn Administyation (P 13’) 

2, Journal of Royal AstaUc Society October 1924 Page 591 and Setj 
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decision Many Khahfas had exercised this power, and it is 
clear from the writings of Abu Yusuf that the sovereign could 
exercise this power of selection and discretion Hence the 
decree, making Akbar the final authority in religious disputes, 
did nothing against the theory and practice of Islam. 

There were several lin ’tations to the exercise of this 
power by the sovereign In the first place, he had to accept 
any one out of the many opinions expressed bv the ^luJtahlds 
It may reasonably be interred that the Mujtahids would not 
advocate an opinion, which ran counter to Islamic principles 
Akbar’s discretion was thus limited 

Secondly, the decision ot the sovereign was to be for the 
real benefit of the nation and uas to be in accordance with 
some verse of the Quran The litter proviso knocks the 
bottom out of all silly talk of Akbar being an apostate from 
Islam Dr Tripathi^ is quite right when he says that “The 
declaration had definitely laid down that Akbar did not intend 
to set at naught the well-established and highest sources of 
the Muslim law {nas) The scope of the Mahdar was 
very limited It only emphasised the right of the Emperor 
to select from among the divergent \ie\\s of the legists what 
seemed to him to serve the best interests of the state and the 
people, and issue ordinances not incompatible with the 
and the good of the people As far as the Mahdar goes, 
Akbar does not seem to have aimed at any radical change ” 

Prof Buckler® has offered a new interpretation of the 
‘Mazhar’. According to him, the declaration was intended to 
fix the position of Akbar in the Muslim world by eliminating 
the religious and political control of Persia, but without 
committing him to the allegiance of the Ottoman Khalifa 
He IS right when he says that the aeclaration aimed at pro 
nouncing Akbar to be the Khalifa of his time But it is 

1 Dr, R P Tnpathi Some Aspects of Muslim Admimstration (P 13 ) 

2, Journal of Ro^al Asiatic Society O tober 1924 Page 591 and Seq 
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decision. Mcinj Khalifas had exercised this power, and it is 
clear from the writings of Abu Yusuf that the sovereign could 
exercise this power of selection and discretion Hence the 
decree, making Akbar the final authority in religious disputes, 
did nothing against the theor> and practice of Islam. 

There were several lin itations to the exercise of this 
pcnver by the sovereign In the first place, he had to accept 
anj- one out of the many opinions expressed b> the ^lUJtahlds 
It may reasonablj be interred that the Mujtahids uould not 
advocate an opinion, which ran counter to Islamic principles 
Akbar’s discretion was thus limited 

Secondly, the decision ot the sovereign was lo be for the 
real benefit of the nation and was to be m accordance with 
some verse of the Quran The litter proviso knocks the 
bottom out of all silly calk of Akbar being an apostate from 
Islam Dr Tripathi^ is quite right when he sajs that “The 
declaration had definitely laid down that Akbar did not intend 
to set at naught the well-established and highest sources of 
the Muslim law («<7s) The scope of the Mahdar was 
\ery limited It only emphasised the right of the Emperor 
to select from among the divergent views of the legists what 
seemed to him to serve the best interests of the stcate and the 
people, and issue ordinances not incompatible with the nns 
and the good of the people As far as the Mahdar goes, 
Akbar does not seem to have aimed at any radical change “ 

Prof Buckler= has offered a new interpretation of the 
‘Mazhar’. According to him the declaration was intended to 
fix the position of Akbar in the Muslim world by eliminating 
the relio’ious and political control of Persia, but without 
committing him to the allegiance of the Ottoman Khalifa 
He is right when he says that the declaration aimed at pro- 
nouncing Akbar to be the Khalifa of his time But it is 

1 Dr. R P Tripathi Some Asjvets o/ Vntinn Aifiiiintstralion (P 13’) 

2. Journal of Royal Asiatic Society O tober 1924 Page 591 and Seq 
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decision. Man) Khalifas had exercised this power, and it is 
clear from the writings of Abu Yusuf that the sovereign could 
exercise this power of selection and discretion Hence the 
decree, making Akbar the final authority in religious disputes, 
did nothing against the theor> and practice of Islam. 

There were several lin itations to the exercise of this 
power by the sovereign In the first place, he had to accept 
an) one out of the many opinions expressed by the i\iujtahiclc 
It may reasonabl) be inferred that the Mujtahids would not 
advocate an opinion, which ran counter to Islamic principles 
Akbar’s discretion was thus limited 

Secondly, the decision or the sovereign was to be for the 
real benefit of the nation and was to be in accordance with 
some \erse of the Quran The litter proviso knocks the 
bottom out of all sill> tall of Akbar being an apostate from 
Islam Dr TripathH is quite right when he s'i)S that "The 
declaration had definitely laid down that Akbar did not intend 
to set at naught the well-established and highest sources of 
the Muslim law {nas) The scope of the Mahdar was 
very limited It only emphasised the right of the Emperor 
to select from among the divergent \iews of the legists wlnt 
seemed to him to serve the best interests of the state and the 
people, and issue ordinances not incompatible with the 7ias 
and the good of the people As far as the Mahdar goes, 
Akbar does not seem to have aimed at any radical change 

Prof. Buckler" has offered a new interpretation of the 
‘Mazhar’. According to him, the declaration was intended to 
fix the position of Akbar in the Muslim world b) eliminating 
the religious and political control of Persia, but without 
committing him to the allegiance of the Ottoman Khalifa 
He is right when he says that the aeclaration aimed at pro- 
nouncing Akbar to be the Khalifa of his time But it is 

l Dr. R P Tripathi So ic Asi>ccts of Muslim A fimnisfrcrtion (P 13’) 

2, Journal of Tio^al Asiatic Society O tober 1924 Page 591 and Seq 
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difficult to accept hi« suggestion that it involved the ehmina* 
tion of the religious and political control of I^ersia, because, 
‘there is no evidence to show that Persia exercised any 
religious and political control over India*’® 

In this connection, Akbar’s theory of sovereignty has to 
be cons dered without winch it will not be possible to under 
stand the attitude <adopted bv the Sunnis, and Akbar s real 
aim I have already referred to the fact that the heritage of 
the Muslims in India was the traditions of the Khilafat. 

The Mus’im state m India, <is elsewhere, was a theocraev 
Besides Muslim traditions, the Muslims in India, being few m 
number, had to rely on the influence exercised by the Ulama 
over the rank and file The Muslim State in India, in its 
infancy, had to rely on the church, for the danger of their 
being driven out by the hostile Hindu population was very 
real The Slave Kings'* could not dispense with the alliance 
of the Church Amongst the Khiljis, Alauddin struck a new 
line He brooked no interference of the church m state 
affairs, though he retained the fiction of allegiance to the 
Caliph Mubarak Sliah Khilji, though a weak ruler addicted 
to the pleasures of the harem, «et up a new precedent by 
assuming the title oi Caliph Muhammad Tughluq’s 'sove- 
reigtny was at first based on reason, but later on he had to 
enlist the support of the Caliph due to disorders and rebellions 
in the various parts of his empire. Then followed reaction, 
with Firuz which lasted during the regime of the Sayyids and 
Lodis Tht* reign of Sher Shah was too short to create a 
new precedent, though he fully believed m a secular state 
By the time that -^kbar came to the throne, the state found 
itself strong enough to dispense with the aid of the church 

3. This question has been lhoTou{,hlj «1 scus ed bj Dr R P Tripathi in Some 
Aspects of Viislii 1 Ailmiitistnilion (Appendii U— PP 156 and follo'Mng) 

4 It IS the fashion amont, bisionons to refer to the Kings from Qutbuddin Aibilt 
to Kaitobad as the «la\e sultans of Delhi But it is si,,nificanl that Vlinhaj i saraj the 
learned autltor of Tal alat i na in a cootemporarv untcr calU them the Vluirma 
Sultans of Delhi 
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The religious Mews of the Mnghals were not very ortho- 
dox. Babar, the founder of the dynasty and a man of uide 
culture, had no hesitation in accepting the help of Shah 
Ismail Safvi of Persia against Shaibani Khan, the Great 
Uzbeg leader, even though it meant the renouncing of his own 
faith hloreover, the traditions of the Mughals were entirely 
favouiable to the establishment of a secular state The idea 
of a theocracy was foreign to Mughal genius No wonder, 
then, that Akbar, from the very beginning of his reign, attemp 
ted to base his rule on the good v/ill of the Hindus, and drop 
out or disregard those principles of Islam which hampered 
the state in its noble task of creating a nationality out of 
warring creeds 

The Mughals belic\ed in the Divine Right of Kings like 
the first two Stuart Kings of England This idea was 
known to the Muslims of India. They regarded the sovereign 
as the shadow and vicar of God Humayun believed, in 
addition, that ‘‘he was the centre of the human world, just as 
the Sun was the centre of the universe “Both these ideas, 
together with the mythical origin of the Mughals from the 
Sun, were knit together in a theory propounded by Abul Fazl 
and approved of by Akb^r It is quite easy to understand 
in the light of these ideas that “royalty is a light emanating 
from God, a ray of the Sun, the illuminator of the Universe " 
The Mughals and the Rajputs traced their descent to the 
Sun and the Moon, and had, therefore, no difficulty m 
accepting this theory of Kingship, but the Indian Sunni 
Muslims saw “something novel in the interpretation and 
entertained baseless apprehensions,” as they were not used to 
the Mughal conception 

We can understand the opposition of the Sunnis to 
Akbar’s theory of Kingship The Khalifa, according to 
Muslim conceptions, exists by virtue of the will of the people, 
but according to Abul Fazl's theory the King exists and 
owes his rise and greatness to the Div me Will. Moreover, 
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the Khalifa existed to propagate the doctrines and extend the 
frontries of Islam, but the King of Abul Fazl aims at keep- 
ing good uil) and peace between different religions and creeds 
In the background of these differences, it is easy to see whj 
the Sunnis failed to understand Akbar and belieied that he 
wished to anogate to himself all the power and attributes of 
a Prophet But as Dr Ishwan Prasad*" nghtlj points out 
‘ His belief in Divine Right should not be confounded with 
the claim to be called a prophet ” 

At this stage, I wish to clear one misconception which 
has held the field until recently. Some historians believe 
that Akbar attempted to found a new religion, the Din-i Ilahi, 
and failed miserably As a matter of fact, Akbar had no 
such vanitx , although like all autocrats, to flatter his vanitx , 
he sometimes initiated disciples. The numoer of his disciples 
IS given as eighteen by contemporary chroniclers Badaoni, m 
a sarcastic vein, sajs that Akbar would have suceeded in 
enlisting more disciples, if he had cared to spend more money 
The very number of his disciples is a sufficient refutation of 
the theory that Akbar w.anted to found a new religion VVe 
are told that Mahumud of Ghazni in one campaign against 
Baran (modern Bulandsahar) conierted 10,000 infidels to 
Islam If Akbar was reallj serious m propagating a new 
religion as his detractors, would have us believe, we can 
easily imagine that he could conxert at least as man> people 
as Mahmud did on a single campaign during his long reign 
But no conversions were made bj Akbar, as none was 
intended The eighteen disciples were, as a matter of fact, 
members of a society of free thinkers, who met to dis<'uss all 
sorts of questions ethical, social, political and religious It 
x\as a mere coincidence that Akbar happened to be its 
President, because he was the Sovereign The Societj began 
to decline as us members were snatched awaj by death, and 
It finalb ceased to exist with the death of its creator, Akbar 

*.4 SI ort History of Muslim H’lle in Indtj {p 412) 
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Hence it is clear that Akbar had no intention to found a new 
religion 

The hostility of the Ulerra and the Orthodox Sunnis can 
be easily explained. The toleration granted to the Hindus, 
abolition of the Jizya, rnarnage alliances with the Rajputs, 
debates m the Ibadat-Lhana where principles of Islam, along 
with those of other religions, were allowed to be criticized 
freely, the purely secular character of the state, the be*littling 
of the claims of the Ulema, and their relegation to obscu 
nty, and above all Akbar’s new theory of sovereignty 
embittered the Ulema against the Emperor But Akbar 
refused to budge an inch from the position he had taken 
The lamp of toleration would not ha\e burnt so brightly, but 
for the pohcj of Akbar And “Toleration’’ may yet prove a 
veritable talisman when the cancer of communahsm is eating 
into the vitals of our political life, and poisoning the springs 
of nationality 


THE ART OF BIOGRAPHY 

(By P Gopal Krishna IV Ycar Arts ) 

Biography is no mean art To be a successful biographer 
is a difficult achievement One might be a poet or a novelist 
easily, but not a biographer The biographer is born not 
made. One who has dipped into the magic of that art from 
the \ery earliest years of his life, alone will do well at it 
When Goa sends out the souls to Earth to take the form 
of human beings he decides for them tlieir fate also Men 
who should profess to have acquired the art must be clearly 
marked on their departure from hea\en, by God himself as 
being blessed with that gift • 

Observation and ability to read the minds of men must 
definitelj form a part of that gift. Let him seek entrance 
into the aery soul of his hero, through those two expressive 
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e^cs \\hich c\cr\nnn In*; If unfortumtelj the subject 
hippens to be Tnothcr Milton, our friend, the biographer will 
hi\c to truct to his instinct alone in observation He must 
be mturdlv endowed with the power to discern each and 
e\er\ detail of a man s liic c\ternal and internal 

One turns out a fool if he puts all such observational 
experiences blmdlv on paper A biographer needs to possess 
a certain amount of judgement In this bus> world of ours 
there are so nnnv occurances, trivial incidents, that are hardly 
worth recounting and have to be eliminated 


Observation and judgement must be followed by keen 
intellect and htcrarj accomplishment The faithful and 
figure of a «er\ant might 1 eep liovenng around that 
of his master for vears but without any effect He knows the 
minute details of his master’s life but with what effect ? 
All that valuable information sinks into his honest soul with- 


out ever having a chance of an> outward expression It is 
like a nugget of gold that lies buried in the heart of a mighty 
ocean His burning feelings continue to move within him 
■ke the fierj lava that shxl es the bowels of the earth, without 
^eing able to find an outlet until ho gets hold of a pen, an 


Opening, large enough to explain the surging ideas about 
IS hero And lo ’ wlien he does pour forth, the composition 


is as bright as a volcanic eruption on Mount Vesuvius, 
^ glorms picture which people would remember for long >earj, 
^o come Failure in being a good writer leads to his being a 
historian 


But what he writes most be full of colour and excitement 
A highly literary composition which has either a historical 
ethical bad ground is not what is required A human 
touch must be maintained which should ultimaielj tend to 
show that the object is a hero He has got to praise and 
applaud him, till he is able to convince the reader of his 
character’s greatness Casy flowing language, full of 
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great ideas and great excitement will help him in his purpose. 
But excitement will never be found in trivial incidents He 
must show his wisdom by selecting some of the more thrilling 
chapters in his hero’s life 

It IS however possible that some of the more thrilling 
parts in a hero’s life might not be the ones that bring great 
credit to him in the eyes of the people If he is forced to 
mention something bad, he must not shrinh from doing so, 
only he must do it in the finest language Cleopatra’s 
biographers call her “The Serpent of the Nile”, but to no one 
does she seem a serpent, only a little romancer who carried 
her day by capturing the hearts of two great warriors of the 
age Let him who wants bare facts lift the colour, see 
through the words and discover for himself the real sketch 

Before one makes a hero of his object he himself must 
be one of his hero-worshippers Otherwise, the account is 
a sort of impersonal view which is not true Close association 
and implicit belief in the subject of the biographer is essential 
before he sets himself for the task He must throw his own 
soul so completel) into the object that he must be able to 
drag the soul of the real man to the book itself For this, 
he must be in a position to receixe his confessions and 
feelings first hand He must ha\e the man in his confidence 
and then wrench out the truth from hts heart It is necessary, 
for truth is the verj thing that mikes biographies so pleasant. 

People often believe, though wrong!), that this fusion 
of souls IS best achieved by the autobiographer onlj. But 
the autobiographer is false even to himself sometimes Moro- 
V er, it IS difficult to study and pronounce judgement on oneself 
and a certain amount of pirtialitj is inevitable. The 
biographer, on the other hand, can never be so selfish and it is 
thus that we find that he alwajs gives a better account in 
spite of evervthing 
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great ideas and great excitement will help him in his purpose. 
But excitement will never be found m trivial incidents He 
must shou his wisdom by selecting some of the more thrilling 
chapters in his hero’s life 

It IS ho^\ever possible that some of the more thrilling 
parts in a hero’s life might not be the ones that bring great 
credit to him in the ej es of the people If he is forced to 
mention something bad, he must not shrink from doing so, 
only he must do it in the finest language Cleopatra’s 
biographers call her “The Serpent of the Nile”, but to no one 
does she seem a serpent, only a little romancer \vho carried 
her day by capturing the hearts of two great warriors of the 
age Let him who wants bare facts lift the colour, see 
through the words and discover for himself the real sketch 

Before one makes a hero of his object he himself must 
be one of his hero worshippers Otherwise, the account is 
a sort of impersonal view which is not true Close association 
and implicit belief in the subject of the biographer is essential 
before he sets himself for the task He must throw his own 
soul so completelj into the object that lie must be able to 
drag the soul of the real man to the book itself For this, 
he must be in a position to receixe his confessions and 
feelings first hand He must ha\e the man in his confidence 
and then wrench out the truth from his heart It is necessary, 
for truth is ihe very thing that m ikes biographies so pleasant 

People often belie\e, though wronglj, that this fusion 
of souls IS best achieved by the aiitobiographer onl> But 
the autobiographer is false even to himself sometimes Moro- 
ver, It is difficult to study and pronounce judgement on oneself 
and a certain amount of partialitj is inevitable Tlic 
biographer, on the other hand, can never be so selfish and it is 
thus that we find that he always gives a better account m 
spite of ever) thing 
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Amon" the tmn\ tlcm'inds thil this irt iml cs forgetful 
ness of p“r«onil slor\ while trMiig to build the glorj of 
nnother, is ’ll! import'ini factor He must punt the picture 
no doubt bill lie must not be found ligcnng am where near liis 
portrait after li has done it He must completelj efTace 
himself Boswe I proves to be such a great bio„raplier of 
Johnson = onlj because he did not thinl of himself but 
com nued to follow that eminent figure lil c a cur 

Last but not least the clnncte- himself must be great 
The \iar drums of Napoleon must still be beating m tlie heart 
of Lmil Ludwig A biographer of Caesr will be righth proud 
of his homage Rasputins biographer is perhaps still scared 
b\ h s sinister figure The object of his study must be some 
thing great grand and inspiring a spirit that would eas ly 
conqueror his biographer s heart and soul 


HAS DEMOCRACY FAILED > 

(B\ Gokal L\l Mehta b a Ex Student) 

Said Cicero H story is the record of the past guide to 
the present and forecast of the future The history of 
manl ind is a record of perpetual progress and since gover 
ment is a necessary evil as Herbert Spencer stjled it, 
innumerable experiments in various forms of go\ernment 
have taken place m the the annals of the world No form has 
jet proved a complete success and in accordance with Tennj 
'on s oft quoted yet immortal lines ‘ the old order changeth 
Yielding place to the new and God fulfils himself in many 
ways lest one good custom should corrupt the world one 
form of rule has invariably been succeeded bj another not 
because the very spice of human life is changed, but also 
because with the assaults of time, weaknesses and short 
comings creep mto the choicest of things 
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Even in the era of barbarism, mobocracies and oligarchies 
were earlier forms of governments, which were later succeeded 
by feudalism which reigned supreme in Europe throughout 
the medie\al ages. Then with the Renaissance was ushered 
in the era of absolutism and there came in too the theory 
of the divine right of kings All these foi ms of Go\ernment 
had their shortcomings with the inevitable consequence 
that in the Seventeenth Century was heard a clamour 
for a rule by the people themselves Thus dawned the 
era of democracy, the exponents of which were full 
of hope and confidence that the> had ultimately disco\ered 
the penacea of the political salvation of mankind But that 
was not to be To day most of the democratic governments 
have resulted in dictatorships and that has not only put 
the fate of democracy in a state of suspended animation but 
has thrown the entire destiny of humanity to hang in the 
balance 

Democracy means government bj' the peopli*, or in the 
famous phrase “Governmentof the people by the people, for the 
people’*, as is clear if we analyse this word into its component 
parts which are ‘Demos' and ‘Cracy’ — the former means ‘people’ 
and the latter ‘To rule.' The whole of the last decade has 
been a continuous record of struggle between monarchy 
and the most predominant feature of modern Europe is 
the reaction against democracj The French motto 
“Equality Fraternity and Liberty" has utterly failed, though 
It could for some time attract manj nations under its banner 
But the brute force organised tyrannj under the disguise of 
equality. Today we see Caesars rising in all pirts of the 
world repre-smg popular moacments and trampling the sacred 
rights of the people The old demon of Militarism is again 
raising its head and one sees dictatorships everywhere with 
all their aggrandising belligerent tendencies. 

Naturally this serious set*back has led to a aerj energetic 
upheaaal against the aer> basis of democrac) It has set 
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Even m the era of barbansm, mobocracies and oligarchies 
were earlier forms of governments, which were later succeeded 
by feudalism which reigned supreme in Europe throughout 
the medie\al ages Then with the Renaissance was ushered 
in the era of absolutism and there came in too the theory 
of the divine right of kings All these foims of Government 
had their shortcomings with the inevitable consequence 
that in the Seventeenth Century was heard a clamour 
for a rule by the people themselves Thus dawned the 
era of democracy, the exponents of which were full 
of hope and confidence that they had ultimately discovered 
the penacea of the political salvation of mankind But that 
was not to be To-day most of the democratic governments 
have resulted in dictatorships and that has not only put 
the fate of democracy in a state of suspended animation but 
has thrown the entire destiny of humanity to hang in the 
balance 

Democracy means government by the people, or in the 
famous phrase “Governmentof the people by the people, for the 
people”, as is clear if we analyse this v\ 5rd into its component 
parts which are ‘Demos' and ‘Cracy’” — the former means ‘people' 
and the latter ‘To rule/ The whole of the last decade has 
been a continuous record of struggle between monarchy 
and the most predominant feature of modern Europe is 
the reaction against democracj The French motto 
“Equality Fraternity and Liberty” has utterly failed, though 
It could for some time attract many nations under its banner 
But the brute force organised tjrannj under the disguise of 
equality Today we see Caesars rising in all parts of the 
world repressing popular movements and trampling the sacred 
rights of the people The old demon of Alilitarism is again 
raising its head and one sees dictatorships everywhere with 
all their aggrandising belligerent tendencies 

Naturally this serious set-back Ins led too very energetic 
upheaval against the very basis of democracy. It has set 
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serious minded persons a-thinking about the fundamental 
concepts on which it Ins been generally believed to be founded 
Min} \ie«s ha\c been extended Some book upon franchise 
and other liberal movements as devices for securing 
power Rightly slid Rousseau “A true democracy has 
never existed for it is agiinst the natural order of things 
that the maiority should govern the minorty.” 

Some advocates of democracy wish that the factors that 
have reduced democracj to mockery and the excesses that 
have surrounded it and hidden its beauty, should be carefully 
studied and removed by pitient endeavour Professor 
Harold J Laski thinks if equality of opportunity in the social 
and economic spheres is established quite in the same way as 
It his been sought to be insured m the politcal arena much of 
the trouble could be removed He rightly points out that 
democrac) has fallen on evil days, because of the unequal 
distribution of power and insists that the principles of equality 
and fraternity should be applied to the social sphere as well 

But the root of the trouble lies in class rivalry, competi- 
tion ana antagonism These antagonistic ideas have been 
cankers in the progress of democracy Unless egoistic 
eonomic interests arc replaced by large cultural and political 
issues in the hearts of the people democracy can never be 
successful This has been an impossible ideal The French 
revolution was an unsuccessful attempt towards the same Its 
ideas being too high for the present times, democracy can 
never serve its purpose, ambition takes the place of patriotism. 
Even in the case of Bolshevism tyranny, oppression and self 
interest did become the conspicuous elements Thus 
everywhere the ship of democracy has wrecked on the rocks 
of vested self interests It must invariably result in either 
Mobocracyor Dictatorship 

It was Emerson who said ‘Man is born in the state of war', 
While Hobbes contented that ‘the natural state of man is the 
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State of war ’ Mari’s jingoistic interest remains to this day 
a vital force inspite of the clamours of philosphers and to 
give tiue and full e'<pression to this instinct man has always 
felt It necessary to work under a powerful leader, the capacities 
of all men being different and varied. Longfellow correctly 
said, “Some must follow and some must command though all 
are made of clay” Thus it is obvious that the very 
basis cf democratic rule la against the intrinsic nature of man 
During the Renaissance period, Machiavelli the author of 
the immortal ‘The Prince* whose motto according to H G. 
Wells was ‘To swagger triumphantly in the world should be 
the crown of human desire,* denounced it completely In ‘The 
Prince’ where Machavelh preaches the philosophy of absolu- 
tism, he observes that it is necessary that men should be ruled 
rigorously for their own good and the rule, the supermen 
cannot be expected to submit to tiie morality that is suitable 
for the herd Machiavelli’s voice was echoed in the present 
century by Frednc Neitzche according to whom democracy 
wa*? the rule of shopkeepers involving as it does the worship 
of the mediocre and the hatred of excellence How can 
supermen submit to the indignities of election’ How can a 
nation become great whose great men lie unused? All life is 
exploitation and nature loves species Neitzsche held that 
democracy is anti-biological and that not masses, but 
supermen is the goal of e\olution 

The incapacity of the democratic form of government can 
be gauged by the fact that mvariabl> democratic rule has ended 
in dictatorship. The democracy at Rome concluded in the 
supreme power wedded b> Julius Caesar and e\en the French 
Revolution which inaugurated the era of democracj in the 
modern world led to the triumph and domination of Europe 
by the great Napoleon, who violently crushed libertj which 
w.as laid down bj Rousseau as one of the mam ideals 
of the reiolution, though Napoleon said *I am the 
revolution.' Even Voltaire who was one of the vital 
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tnumph'int at the polls and are «;et to contiol the tide of 
eventc. Can real democncy at large succeed \\hen even city 
municipalities fail’ 

Morco\ei, democracj can be successful only when there 
IS one aim, one interest and one inotne in the minds of the 
people — the interest of the motherland, not their friends or 
sect Thej must be patriots dc facto Unfortunately this is 
to ) mucli to evpect today The temptation is too alluring to 
let the people in power stand firm in their honorable places. 

U'hat is left of democraca c\en in those countries 
where democrac> is supposed to rule? Mn;hty dictators 
hold the reins of the idministration in those countries 
Ihey call not themsehes Kings because their power is 
far greater than that of Kings Mussolini in Ital}, 
Hitler in Germanj, Scahn in Russia and even Roost elt ip the 
United States are surely no true repcscntalites of the popular 
will, The) rule by fear not b' love Wh>, even in England 
Sir Oswald Mosley is aspiring to be a dictator. Sureh all 
Italians netcr wanted to swallow Abjssinn It is the 
Imperialistic tendency and aggrandising spirit of one man 
that IS cndcivounng to Kill the serene international 
atmosphere of the world 

It has been unucr'alU recognised Iv the thinking world 
that a benevolent monarch) is a much better substitute for 
democraev \s compared with the democratic nations of toda), 
the fate of tlie people was much safer and happier in England 
und''r Queen Elizabeth, m Prussia under Fredrick the Great 
and in India under Akbar the Great, and the various states of 
the world tod IV, if governed by such enlightened inonarchs 
with cordul relations between one mother would present 
much better pro'spccls for the milUmum to dawn on earth 
than we can capccl lodav under democracy which has tlirown 
the world into terrible confusion and utter chaos Thus, 
though, the people at the helm of affairs arc vtrj important, 



we cannot ignore the lorm of government and then it becomes 
difficult to agree w ith the eloquent remark of Pope — 

“For forms of go\ornment, let fools contest 
Whatc cr is best administered is best ” 

The death-knoll of aemocraev has now been sounded and 
let it be burned, ‘deeper than did ever plummet sound’, lest 
it ma\ rise again from Its ashes, like a phoeniv. Only with 
the eradication of democrac} can we e\pect a period of 
tranqulity — the long sought for Golden- \ge, Then alone may 
we legitimatelj’ sing with Pops — 

‘ One thing »•> clear 

\\ hateicr i«, is nglit” 

Or with Browning — 

“God IS m ln» heaven, 

All IS right \ ith the world’ 


A ROMANCE OF ANCIENT EGYPT 

Azi/un Rfhman Kii\n Suk\er\ da ll n (Ev student), 

It was into the nioiith of that frail but powerful ladj, 
Cleopatra of Egypt, that Sh ikespeare put tw'o of his most 
prophetic lines 

“Give me mj robe, put on mj crown, I have 
Iinmort"!! longings m me. 

And, undoubtedly, her name has the immortalitj the poet 
made her w ish for. Few women have cut such a wonderful 
figure m human historj Helen of Trov, Joan of Arc, Mary 
Queen of Scots, Elizabeth and Catherine ot Russia — the list is 
not a long one, and we can safclj sa> that Cleopatra was at 
tlie head of it. Was she, then, so very beautiful, so very 
charming, that she has lived in human memorj on the 
strength of such feminine virtues in her’ “If the no=e of 
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Cleopntra”, said Pascal, “had been shorter, the whole face of 
the earth would ha%e been changed “ This is the ordinary 
view. The rest of us say that she was “a brilliant courtesan ” 
But this does not explain it all. Or w'as it Shakespeare who 
made her famous ^ But her name had lived in human 
memory for more than fifteen centuries before Shakespeare 
was e\en born So we are tempted to seek a fuller explana- 
tion of Cleopatras’ fame, and we find that tiie story is a long 
one, inxoKing the fate of Empires .is well as the happiness of 
the heart of a woman who was at on<e candid, cle^e^, and 
above all charming 

She was the Queen of Egypt, and the seventh of her 
name She came of a d> nasty called the Ptolemies, and of 
that dynastj she was the last to sit on the Egyptian throne. 
But it should be remembered that, though they reigned over 
the Ptolemies were not Egyptians, they were pure 
Greeks. Cleopatra, therefore, was not a dusky beauty of the 
Nile, but rather a woman as pretty as any Greek girl of today. 
The fact ts important, for it helps to explain w’hy she proicd 
so captixating to the two greatest IJomans of her lime. 

The Ptolemies were a noiorioush cruel race A long 
list of jiarricides and imirders stands in history to their 
discredit. Ptolemy XI 1 1, the father of the great Cleop.atra, 
and a drunkard, actually murdered his own daughter, Bere- 
nice. And it IS a melanchoi> fact lliat in this respect the 
women were no better than their men. The name of 
Cleopatra her-elf is not free from su-ipicion 

She came to the throne of Egspt through fn intrigue 
against her brother, who, according to ancient custom, was lier 
husband, and consort in monarchy. U'hen Ihev succeeded to 
the throne in 51 13. C , Cleopatra was only eighteen, litr brother 
not more tlian eleven. For three scars they ruled oier Egipt 
under a sort of ICoinan protectorate Then the\ tiuarrclkd 
— uc do not know uliy — though it seems, due to mutual 
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toiiin, permits inmself to remir! tint Julius C'les'ir wis 
‘c'tptu'iled b\ this proof of Cleopatriss bold wit 

Caesnr was fortj five j ears of age Cleopitra tuentj one 
but the disp ntj did not hinder the swift budding of one of 
the ^reat lo\ e afTnirs of all lime Caesar was not a worn 
out man lie had been dissipated in his joutii but hard 
campaigning over the face of the world had 1 ept him fit He 
was tall and lean his e>es leen and dark his record was 
that of a fearless soldier ^nd was he not to boot tlie 
virtual ruler of the earth ^ A Queen of Egj pt could not 
hope for a mate more eligible m everv waj And to him 
fresh from the V igours of war she must have appeared a 
delicious creature She was and graceful, darl haired 
and darl e>ed white s) inned and vivacious The charm of 
her speech and the wit of her conversation are qu lities 
cmphasired b) ever> historian This was in Alevandna, too 
a cit> of elegance and culture the Pans of the ancient 
world It IS therefore not surprising to find that Caesar 
lent a willing ear to the schemes of tlie Jadj wlio had so 
charminglj thrust herself upon him 

The political effects of ihc affair do not pariicularl) 
concern us here Suffice it to sa\, that both Caesar and 
Cleopatra liad motives over and above the affection that 
sj rang up between them If she sought an alliance for 
herself and for I g\ pt with the greatest man of his time he 
sought to control EpV pt through tlic love of Clcojialra ^etit 
IS UighU \ robablc th vt (or Cleopatra all the sweetness of first 
love was in the alfair even that she forgot politics alto„clhcr 
Thej had „av limes together, lhc«c two and life at the 
Palace of Alcr uulna was one loiij, holulaj I Ccasar had a 
hundred affiirs to look after (not to spcal ol a wife in Pome/ 
huithcbciuiv and cl irm of Cleopatra held him fast to 
Egv p lie completed his inilitarj conquest of that countrj 
and had n > political reasons to stav Still he stajed for nearl> 
a vear H fore he went i son was born to Cleopatra and 
him thc> named Caesanon 
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toiian, permits himself to remark that Julius Caesar was 
“captivated by this proof of Cleopatrass’ bold wit “ 

Caesar was forty-fi\e >ears of age, Cleopatra t\\enty*one, 
but the dispirit) did not hinder the swift budding of one of 
the great ioie affairs of all time Caesar uas not a worn* 
out man He had been dissipated in his }outh, but hard 
campaigning over the face of the world had kept him fit He 
was tall and lean, his ej.es keen and dark, his record was 
that of a fearless soldier \nd was he not, to boot, the 
Mrtual ruler of the earth? A Queen of Egypt could not 
hope for a mate more eligible in every uaj. And to him, 
fresh from the vigours of war, she must ha\e appeared a 
delicious creature She was pctttc and graceful, dark haired 
and dark*e>ed, white skinned and vnaciotis The charm of 
her speech and the wit of her conversation are qualities 
emphasized by ever) historian This was in Alexandria, too, 
a City of elegance and culture, the Pans of the ancient 
world, It IS, therefore, not surprisin'g to find that Caesar 
lent a willing ear to the schemes of the lady who had so 
charming]) tlirust herself upon him 

The political effects of the affair do not particularly 
concern us here Suffice it to say, that both Caesar and 
Cleopatra had motives over and abo\e the affection that 
sprang up between them If she sought an alliance for 
herself and for Eg\ pt with the greatest man of his time, he 
sought to control Eg) pt, through the lo\ e of Cleopatra Yet it 
IS highly probable that for Cleopatra all the sweetness of first 
love was in the affair, even that she forgot pjhtics altogether 
Thej had ga> times together, these two, and life at the 
Palace of Alex indrii was one long hohda> ! Ceasar had a 
hundred affairs to look after (not to speak of a wife in Rome), 
but the beauty and charm of Cleopatra held him fast to 
Egjpt He completed his military conquest of that country 
and had no political reasons to staj. Still he stayed for nearly 
a\ear Before he went, a son was horn to Cleopatra, and 
him they named Caesarion. 
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Her ambition on behalf of this son remained for the rest 
of Clcopotra’s life the chief niotue of all her actions 

But let Us not lose sight of Julius Caesar as an influence 
in Cleopatra’s lite If she had been a dictator’s mistress, 
'■he was now somethin" much more important— -the mother 
of I dictators' son That she ne\er forgot thiough all the 
plamor< us \ ears of her amorous life Caesar nimself came 
to be no more thin an incident of the past But all her 
intelligence, all her strength, all her beaut) and all art of 
los-ng were there-afier unspanngU used as instruments of a 
m >thtrs’ ambition to ha\e her son recognised to be what he 
reaih was the son of Julius Caesar and his heir to the 
thr me of the world We should, remember this important 
fact in favour of the unfortunate beautiful lady who has been 
much maligned 

Little IS known of Caesar’s attitude towards Cleopatra 
after the bicth of their son Caesarion Probably his affection 
decajed He was a busy man, Cleopatra was only one of 
many such episodes in his life. He returned to Rome In 
the course of time he also brought Cleopatra to Rome 
But Cleopatra in Rome w.is not the maginftcent Queen 
she had b®en in Alexandria Her arrival caused a 
scandal. Roman opinion refused to accept the legalit\ of a 
marriage performed m Eg> pt. Calpurnia w is an aristocrat 
with powerful friends So Cleopatra Jived the semi*sheJtered 
life of a courtesan m a mIIi on the banks of the Tiber. 
Perhaps she tolerated that life onlj in the interests of the 
little Caesarion She iwas waiting for an opportunity. If 
that were to come, she would be the Queen of the world and 
and Caesarion htir to the greattst Empire the world had 
seen 


But the opportumtj did not come. Caesar’s power 
brought jealousie*?, hn, arrogance turned liis friends into 
bitterest foes Then came the memorable Ides oj },Iarch. 
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U^th Caesar's death Cleopatra’s dream for herself also 
passed a^^a}. With many a passionate memory, and 
with little Caesanon ui her arms she returned to Egypt. 
Caesar was dead — but his son was stiU alive The meteoric 
rise of Ceasar had ended. Another star was rising above the 
horizon She, therefore, waited again for an opportunity. 


THE LIGHT 

(D\ KuNWAii Naravak Singh, II Year, .\uts ) 

The last raj of the sun had bidden goed-bje to that 
mountainous region and its famt kiss of love was still linger- 
ing on the tender top buds of the trees standing on the peaks 
A few earl} stars had begun to peep out of their sky-windows 
and the evening of that spring day was blushing like a 
coy maiden. A gentle breeze was playing hide and seek 
with the flowers and stealing away their sweet fragrance. 
The vallev was filled and the very atmosphere was reverberat- 
ing with the echoes of the lonely cul.oo’s song that nestled 
in some leafy thicket. All was gay and cheerful. Nature 
herstlf was smiling on that spot and had put on her finest 
suit of the season. 

Gradual!} the pinkish colour of the sky changed into 
darkness and some more celestial witnesses were brought 
into being. The citv streets were lighted and the bustle of 
the bus}’ citv-life began to subside with the advance of 
darkness. When it was pretty quiet, a figure clad m black 
from toji to toe emeiged from the eastern city gate and hurried 
towards the neighbouring hill As it passed the road lamjj- 
posl upon which a gloomy light was Iwmlvhng in its dirtv 
glass-case, It was recognised to be the figure of a woman, a 
woman wliom the city folks called Kirti’s mother, and who 
appeared to be a dozen V ears older than actuallv she was. 
People had seen her emerge out of that city gate and 
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s ng Kirti s kirti Why then ^\eep for the toy of clay which 
n as destir ed to be brol en •some day or other ^ ’ 

Slie was pacified to a certain extent, no doubt and felt 
somewhat flattered at the idea, but does it minimise m> 
loss in any way ? thought she ‘Ah his father died when 
he was just a child Had not the Raja bestowed upon this 
oiphan the benefit of his dead sires pension God 1 nows 
what would have happened to him and to his widiwed 
mother How like his father he grew up to be — the same 
ph\sique the same loyalt> the same fire the same frown 
and the same lion s heart I forgot my loss altogether and 
never thought of it But alas how long"? The deMl of a 
Pirthi Singh whose malicious mind could not brook the 
progress of our benign Raja came with a huge force and 
meditated to occupy thes® stratagic hilly positions M> son 
came to 1 now of this intended treachery and so did the 
Kiledar who chicken hearted as be is, wanted to yield without 
anj bloodshed Ah I remember the moment when my 
Kirti came all pale and haggard to me for m) ad\ice He 
laid down his plans before me and I approved of them Oh 
what a fool I was and how do I wish to c tch the 
same moment again when I would rectif) mj mistale 
But no that boon is denied roe ind I shall e\or be a 
miserable wretch At this juncture a strean of teais 
gushed out of her e>cs and chol ed her words Her 
e> es median calli turned towards the citj and saw a lamp 
that was fixed to a bamboo pole on the top of a house Oh 
she IS always ahead of me , she continued as she prepared 
her own lamp “Poor girl she is hardlj out of her teens \et 
Tlie whole life stands before her like a lawmng caie 
Although she will not want for anything material, }et who 
willoccupi that empt) bed which she prepares for the Lord 
of her life so assidiiousl> every night? I can neier forget the 
scene of that last parting when with a lurl ing drop m her 
ejes and a duine smile on her lips she put the iilak on my 
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Kirn’s forehc'id and ino\cd the rfr// lound Ins head I know 
what w IS pacsini; in her huait when her t!un led lips wirbled 
cut nnidaouniN I ntd nia \ tan and door wdl be wide 
^pi-ned for a \ictonous one, Imt they ml) be fast shut up for 
a tu^itne’ \s ^Ik lutni-d htr f ico to hide the tears thit 
>. u d lo loPj^tr be pent up, nn son went out in his military 
uniform and necer came back IIis charter neighed and 
pranced with delight when the b^’ast s beloced master seated 
himself on his back The messenger that he had despatched 
to the Rajdhani to intorm the Raja of his intended plan to 
liold the enemies till the ro\al forces arrived rode himself 
to death, but the help tame too late M\ Kirti had laid down 
his life along with hi* bundled folk wersan I hve hundred of 
thr entmv side The retnnning task lor the rocal tnrees 
was light Ihrthi Sinth’s plans were frustrated and he 
ret red w ith his remaining soldiers Then there came the 
'“Ortinp, of the dead and m\ heart was found among them ” 

The light was ready by this time and the bereaved 
widow put It up on the pole fixed on the roof of the Chhatri 
She looked at this light ai d then at tlie one lightened on her 
son’s widow, and then again at her own She heaved a sigh 
bathed the Chhatari roof with hei tears and sealed a tender 
Lis'- on the floor Tlie citv folks again saw her black liguie 
pa'is the road lamp and the eastern gate from which she h id 
emerged a few minutes before The lights fixed on the two 
roofs twinkled there, as ucuil, to invite back the biave soul 
from eternity 
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INDUSTRIALISM AND INDIA 

(B\ Kishan Pfrsiiad Mathur, III Yeai Arts) 

‘A nation \\hich carries on agncultiirc is like an indnidual Mho 
in his material production lacks one arm ” — Ltst 

The coming of the M irquis of Linlithgow marks a new 
era in the history of India Himself an agriculturist, he 
first MSited India as President of the Rojal Commission on 
Agriculture and made many \aluable suggestions Immediately 
on his landing in Bombay as the Vicero} of India he 
saw a number of poor oeasants whose case is and ought 
to be ever near his heart And when he assumed the Vice- 
regal dignity he under took the task of rural uplift in right 
earnest. But alas’ it is lamentable that industrial progress 
was not taken up in the same spirit 

“If the country is to prosper and if it is to assure a higher 
standard of life to its people by gainfully occupying them 
there is no alternatue to rapid industrial development and 
this the true interests of the country demand toda>”, declared 
Seth VValchand Hiiachand, a commercial magnate in 
his presidential address at Nagpur Indusiiia! progress 
IS considered ver> imperati\e b\ all patriots alike, and it is 
this necessita that led Pandit Nehru, unlike l Mahatma 
Gandhi, the apostle of the charUia, to sa\ that rapid indust- 
rialization IS necessar) 

The storm of rural uplift is going m its full force. 
Tremendous progress is therefore expected in the art of 
agriculture But agriculture alone w ill not do Industrially, 
India IS \ery behind Almost all kinds of tools and 
machinar\ and even tovs, wines, chocolates, games etc are 
being imported in large measure from foreign countries 
It has been aptly said that ‘Indians could not boast of so 
much as a machine to make nails or screws though she could 
build a loco-motive or a marine engine provided most of 
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its neces'=ir\ pTils were obt-iined from ibroid’ This bein" 
the unlnpp\ stite of nffiirs Indii is ‘like an indiMdunl with 
one arm supported b\ a foreign arm’ 

\\ h\ should India be supported bj a foreign aim when 
she abounds in natural rtsomces Nature has smiled upon 
India and b\ bestowing her gifts ha® made her (India) a 
'elf sufficing nation All 1 inds of power all kinds of raw 
materials, nai , each and e\eri thing neces«ar} for an> 
industrial entcrprize are aiailable here m abundance Still 
there is little progress Sir Alfred Watson once said, 
fndu'-trialh India was a land of missed ouportunities the 
blame renting lieaiili n Britain The mi'chief had been 
that Britain did not 'eriouslj tackle the problem of developing 
India s industrial potentialities’, for in the heart of he«irts 
Britain had Its own object, its own progress m view The 
famou" Indian Economist, Sir M \ isves\ara> a, in his Planne I 
Economy for India observes ‘India cannot progress except 
through industrialization which is not possible with the 
'ort of organization .and policies pursued in this country 
If such policies are not done avvay with, India’s industrial 
progress would be completely choked and she will continue 
to be as ever before a land of hewers of wood and 
drawers of water 

A' alread) remarked, Indus industrial condition 
IS verj bad When compired to other countries, she 
IS centune® back in her material progress In recent jears 
however, there has been some development, but that has not 
been commensurate with the size of the countrj its population 
and Its natural resources Theie are various causes assigned 
to thi', e g the competiiion with other countries result of 
foreign dumping — that agent of trade destruction — shjness 
of the capital, the trade policies, and 'o on But there is one 
chief cause which is not \erj appirent and that is the 
competition z<ithin and not without l>v within is meant 
the competition that is going on between foreign capital md 
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Indian capital in India itself Many foreigners in oidei 
to evade the tariff walls have come to India* with their own 
capital and have opened various companies. Japan, it is 
said, IS now intending to open a motor manufacturing 
company in India All this means that a lump sum of 
money lea\es our Indian shores ,n the shape of profits If 
these profits had been the result of Indian capital thej would 
have been utilized further m India The Go\ernment of India 
should look searcningly into this problem and it may be 
hazarded that if this disease is not quickly suppressed it 
Mould assume a vast magnitude and would prove fatal 

Such IS the awkward and awful situation of India in the 
commercial world But this state can disappear if a sincere 
effort IS made for the advancement of Indian industries 
Apart from the ordinary suggestions of development, e g. 
the giving of bounties, giMng of a effective protection and 
providing all possible asistence the following suggestions 
may be put forth 

(2) Re constitution of the Tariff Board. The eiristence 
of Tariff Board is strictl> essential m order to 
consider the claims of various industries that are 
gradual!} coming into birth and to frame a good 
tariff policy The Government of India has not 
been very wise in abolishing the Tariff Board. 
The Board ‘•hould be re*constitutcd with members 
who would give an impattial consideration to the 
various trade problems of to*dav 

(2) Establishment of Industrial Banks Sir Herbert 
Emerson, Governor of the Punjab speaking at the 
Jubilee celebrations of a bank said, ‘‘Banks can 
confer a double blessing on industry They can 
help to finance sound schemes and they can refuse 
to assist un*soiind ones In both functions they 
encourage industrial enterpnze”. If such are the 
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ad\nntages of an ordinary bank how much greater 
uoiild be the ad\antages of industrial banks ' The 
Bomba% Ad\isor> Committee recorded its opinion 
beiore the Industrial Lommission in these words 
‘we fa\our the catabhshraent of a Central 
Industrial Bank or simibar organization with a 
large capital and numerous branches oesigned to 
afford financial support to industries'. This \oice 
has been raided aarious times in the history of 
Indian Industries There is onl5 one such bank 
ot the Tatas Sir Pochkhanwala as President of 
the U P Industrial Commission also recommended 
the establishment of industrial banks The 
industrial banks will prove of the utmost importance 
for the development of our industries 

( 3 ) Checking the foicign capital from entering into India 
It IS said Indian capital is shy and is not available 
Whj should then foreign capital be allowed to enter 
India ’ The foreigners with their own capital 
come into India and on account of the cheap 
labour, get a good profit The> compete with 
Indian industries and are as a matter of fact the 
real hidden obstacles to our industrial progress 
The commeicial people realize this graae danger 
and occasionah raise their voices against it The 
go\euiment will do a great deal b\ checking this 
inflow of foreign capital. 

India will get rid of ':ome of the troubles like un- 
emplo3ment, po^ert\, famine, low standard of li\mg etc. 
if she takes a right step towards industrial enterprize. Tlie 
government sliould take the initiati%e and the people will 
CO operate Let me conclude, b\ repeating Sir Frederick 
Nicholson’s achise, for if thatbegi\en a practical shape India 
would considerabls acUance. He said, *T beg to record my 
opinion that in the matter of Indian interests we are bound 


to consider Indi-in interests firstl\, secondly nnd thirdly— I 
menn In firsth that the local riw products should be 
utilized, b} secondh that industries should be introduced 
and b\ tliirdi) that the profits of such industry should remain 
111 India 


A RAJPUr*S HORSE 

(B\ PRor Ramcshwer G Ojiia \i a) 

S nee times immemorial the horse has b»^n a verj useful 
anim i\ in warfare In ancient India the cualrv unit uas 
indispensable for success in war It, theiefoie formed one of 
the four di\ isions of the arm\ th^, other three being elephants 
ch ir ots and infantrj The literature of ancient and mediaei al 
India IS replete with references to Kshatnja or Rajput 
warriors fearlesslj fighting on horse bac! and )a> ing down their 
h\es m defence of the mother land A well I nown Sansl rit 
Aerse say*! — 

1 e MCtor\ goes to him who has horses («o\ercignt> of) car h 
belongs to the possessor of horses so also fame and „old 
(i e wealtli) are gained b\ one who possesses horses The 
Rajputs whose heroism and chivalrj In the past had been 
second to none in the world prized tl cir horses and we ipons 
ibo\e all other possessions, as cMdenced b> their p rformmg 
th" mihtarj ceren onv of the puja of horses and weapons on 
tlie occasion of the Dussehra festival ^ true Rajput alwa\s 
Ic oked upon the surrender of his arms and horses as extremeU 
humil ating 1 do not propo e to collect a\ ailable evidence on 
the Rnj{ ui s !<. \c for the horse but onlv to give a brief account 
of a glorious event which occurred in Mewar at the dawn of 
the nineteenth ccnlurv when one '“ould see the last Hid ei of 
the lamp of Rajput chivalrv By the way it may bt painted 
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out that m the modern age of scjence, the horse, which 
occupied a unique place in the he\ da^ of Rajput ascendancj , 
IS being rapidK replaced b\ the automobile, and the luxury 
of a motor car which .s spreading fast in every nook and 
corner of thf* land has seized the mind of the descendants 
of the illustrious Rajputs It is hoped that in no distant 
future, hor^e riding will become a thing of the past for the 
Rajput, the use of the swift steed being visible only in such 
pastimes, as polo matches, pig sticking, etc It is, therefore, in 
the fitness of things to recall to the minds of the lovers of the 
Rajputs’ hictorv and culture what value the heroic for- 
bears of the present d u Rajput put on horse with which is 
associated man> an interesting anecdote in their history 

\t the advent of the last centur> the Mughal empire m 
India was a ‘spent bullet ’ In Rajputana, proud of its 
glorious past, cigns of decadence were visible The Hindu 
Empire founded by the great and illustrious Shivaji had 
almost shattered by reason of the short-sighted policy of 
marauding campaigns of the Maratha chiefs The British 
dominion in this country was gradually stabilising, and those 
who came in conflict with the British forces had to suffer 
reverses in one way or the other By the terms of the treatv 
of Bassoin concluded between Peshwa Baji Rao and the 
British Resident at Poona on the last dav of the year 1802, 
‘the Peshwa sacrificed his independence as the price of 
protection’ Jaswant Rao Holkar of Indore then a pillar of 
strength among the Maralhas, could not tolerate the Peshwa’s 
act and made a resolve to fight with the British but ^o no 
purpose He then thought ol making piedatory raids on the 
weak states of Rajputana, the most important of which was 
that of Mewar, ruled over by Maharana Bhim Singh, a weak 
ruler in those troublous times Taking advantage of the 
situation the Scinahia, Holkar and Maharaja Vtjav Singh of 
Jodhpur had seized portions of Meuar before the Maharana 
came to the throne The copulation of Mewar was decreas- 
ing and the revenue diminishing day by day. While the 
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Mnharam and his nobles were in sore ctraits, Jaswant Rao 
invaded Mewar and caused irreparable loss to the state by 
taking awaj hcs of rupees 

Nathdwara in iMewai is a \er\ important place of 
pilgrimage Its temple of Shri Naihji (Kr shna) altracis 
e\eri ^e^r thousands of de\out Vaishna\as from all parts of 
India The pro''perit\ of this s icred place had a particular 
attraction fcr Jaswant Rao, who after his defeat it the 
deci'iNt battle of Indore in 1802 A D made up his mind to 
plunder this tow n and carrj awaj enormous wealth Pursued 
b} the Scmdhia’s Mctonous armj the Ilolkar fled to Mewar 
plundering Rutlam and passing through Bhinder, a castle of 
the Shaktawat chief, a \a«salof the Rana. Jaswant Rao 
retreated towards Nathdwara, where, according to Col. 
Ted, “he first showed sjinptoms of mental derangement.” 
Lying porstrate before the dcitx, Shri Nathji, he 
upbraided the god for failure of his schemes, but it was only 
a con\ enicnt pretext to carry out his designs Informed of 
the Ilokars intentions Dainodarji, the high priest of the 
temple, appealed for immediate help to the Maharain, who 
was too feeble to oppose with success the Ilolkar’s arinj led 
b> the famous Amir Klnn Patlnn and other poweiful 
generals On receipt of the appeal lor liclp from the Gosnm 
the Maharnna consulteil his noble' \fter deliberation he 
acked the higii priest to arrange the immediate icmoval 
of the images of the God of braj to Udaipur and deputed 
'iowie of Iwi prouwwcwt woWes escort the devtves (ron\ 
Nnthdwar.a to the capital. The Chauhan chief of Kotharia, 
a dcscci dant of the illustrious Prithri Raj and one of the 
sixteen first class nobles of Mew.ar, has eaer been responsible 
for offt ring protection to Shri Nathji in the hour of need b) 
Tca«on of the pro\imil> of his estate Accordingly , Raw it 
\ i^a\ Singh of Kotharia accompanied, with other nobles of 
Mewar, the vTcred images of Shri Goaardhan Nath, Vitilial 
Nath and N uanita Pnja. The country beyond the Unw is, a 
small Milage, where they had their first hall, is hilly and 
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con':cqu'‘ini\ 'if fnni nmder B in^ in i region ofsifcl>, 
the fc 1 w ncli c' pr "cd \ iji\ Sin_b to return to kotlnrn 
U li (. il (. Ki It « II turn i from UiUMs to Ins ostitc in 

pi t 1 ^ c in 1 i\\cnt\ cl o«cn lior'cnicn, i bind 

t H r I o 1 \ ell hid tciched the \icintl\ of 

\ \ ri intercepted him ml to hi' ^reit insult deininded 

the suricndcr of hi irms md horses \n embodiment of 
Rajput clu\ ilr\ R iwit \ iji\ Singh wis cut to the quid bj 
the suggestion of 'urrcndcnn" his hor cs—his priceless posses 
'ion — ind preferred de ith to i^nt rmin of meeting the Holl ir s 
detmnds He md Ins follow ra it once dismounted from 
their horses The Holl ir s troops were rejoiced to feci that the 
Riwat nd his retiincrs were \iel<iin„ to ti cir demands But 
to their ^rcat surprise, the Riwit md liia chosen follwcrs 
immcdiitelj I died their own horses to gu ird their self respect 
and bra\cl> ficed the foe on foot Sword in hind these 
braic w irriors, beheung in tlie innnitible words of the 
Bhagaxadgita 5^1 ^ (Slim thou 

wilt ob am heaien, Mclorious thou wilt enjo\ the earth), 
be^an to sever the enemies’ hcids in that unequal conflict 
Pitted against heavv odds the Rauitit last fell with his 
gillmt followers This ^^lonous self sicnficc of Vijaya Sin^h 
the ‘ subject for the angel s song, is not in unu'uil exploit 
in the historj of Rajput chivarlj But it his special interest 
for the present genention, as it tool pi ice only one hundred 
md thirt> five years ago and reminds one of the words of 
Lmerson \ ho says Heroism feels and never reasons md 
therefore is alwajs right ’ 

• Cased upon Col Tod s ^ ills a I A tq t es of Rajasll a Mm Ra Bahadur 
Gaur si anka Ojhasf’iy^ e ka It as and Mm I av ra a 'hyanal Das 

Veerai od i 
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SHAKESPEARE AND PROSPERO 

(By Mohanlat Kashyap IV Arts) 

1 ha\e bedimm d 

The noontide sun calld forth the mutinous Avmds, 

And tunt the green sea and azured vault 
Set roaring ^\a^ to the dead rattling thunder 
Have I gi\en fire and nfted Jo\e s stout oak 
With his own bolt the strong based promontorj 
Have I made shake, and bj the spurs plucked up 
The pine and cedar graves at m\ command 
Have waked their sleepers oped and let em forth 
mj so potent art — (Act V. I 1501 

Thus Prosper©, the prophet of Milan, sums up the 
achievements of his ‘potent art His description also applies 
to the charms of Shakespeare’s art, which transcended the 
common*place art Here, for once Prospero identifies himself 
wilh the image of his creator, Shakespeare s imagery and 
Witchcraft delighted his audiences when his plays were staged 
He gracefully swayed the dramatic world wherein he did 
unusual miracles 

Besides his Sonnets, Shakespeare hid his Hamlet and 
Prospero who unlocked his heart Wlien he wrote, it was 
himself that he cornmuniciled to the paper In his works, 
he laid hire the scroll containing his interpretation of the 
world His discoveries of the evil in min, for instance, 
inspire Himlet s soliloquies and Lear's utterances after he 
hid been deserted by his daughters 

Prospero, like Merlin the wizird, bowed to his will the 
forces of nature According to Dowden, Shil espeare’s 
temper in the later pla>s is Prospero’s temper His cha- 
racter dominates the world around him like the laws of 
nature Ever> gesture of Prcspero, in the later part of the 
plij, the Tempest, signifies some pirticuiir movement in the 
activities of the dramatist himself When Prospero indulges 
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in exciting n lo\c nt rir«:t siitht’ in his thuqhter fo" tlie prince 
f Nnplcs "c ftel <im>hrh ‘^uccessfuJ performances of 
Shi I f ire’- pli\s which drew the \oungmen from revelries 
in<J the o'd from the chimncx corners Absence lends 
ench mlnient, is prexerb alK true Miranda Ind ne\er seen a 
I and'Oine hunnn fact ami olniousl}, she cherished an 
innocent and m'^linclut 1o\e for Perdmand, perhaps like 
El\i. whe 1 ‘■he first met \dini. To see Ferdinand court his 
dju^hicr w ns 1 part of his joa to Prospero. At the same 
tire one cm inngine Sh'ile<peifc enjoj mg his dramatic 
iriuini h*: \rKl appers like SlnKespeire s imagination itself, 
for unroubtc lU like others, he is a child of the dramatist’s 
fanc\ 

I*rospcro hims“lf is a character wrought with clelicacj 
His genius makes \irtuc shine and vices blush Goethe 
SI'S genius forms ii<elf m solitude a character in struggling 
"ith the world' Quite so the ^enms of Shakespeare and 
Proepero alike was formed in the former's case at Stratford 
on Avon and in laitcrs, when he was rapt m secret studies 
But Shakesp-^are's character 'vas nghtlj moulded his eventful 
daj s in the theatrical 'vorld of London Prospero c character 
was tashvoned in his artempts at accumulating powers from 
n turc for the sake of his 'econcih ition with his Imh gone 
asira\ A sacred moti%e indeed 1 

Lilc Shakespeare, Prospero controls his revengeful 
pj'sions, in prudence He does not make a Hamlet of 
him«eif Ho is aJJ humanity With the aid of Ariel, whose 
speed even lime must enjoj, he gets his brother and his 
party land on his ‘enchanted island of multitudinous sounds 
The siilors, as well as their masters, are simply shocked and 
perplexed at once like the audiences of Shakespeare’s plajs. 
The time is out of joint’ Prospero sets it aright 

‘Mens agUat molem’ says Virgil Shakespeare moves his 
adarriantine adversaries by penetrating deep into their heart. 
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Then immediitely melt m repentance Tlie} bow down with 
humiliation even the memory of which offends them Pros 
pero looks back in the dark backward and abj«!moftime 
He relates his agonies to them His foes seem to have 
wonderfulh suffered 'a sea change’ Their hearts begin to 
ache with remoraeful pain This is a glorious triumph, 
for prospero makes his foes realize their own fallies A 
geniu« of Shakespeare alone could work out this end 

Prospero and his creator’s art like Orpheus’ lute, ‘whose 
golden touch could soften steel and stone’ In prospero in 
the voice of Shakespeare, as an aged and experienced 

prophet not a cry of jouth It is no volcano in eruption 

like Hamlet Prospero is, as Novalis would say, ‘a completely 
fashioned will’ 

After realizing all the jojs of power, Shakespeare 
discloses to the audience his intention of renuncation It is 
his valedictory address to theatrical world when Prospero 
says 

But this rough magic 

I here abjure, and when 1 have required 
Jsome heavenlj music — which even now 1 do — 

To work mine end upon their senses that 
Tfiis airj charm is for. I’li break mj staff. 

Bur) it certain fathous in the earth 
And deeper than ever did plummet sound 
1 11 dow n mv book 

Ariel, who had acqitted himself with sincerity, wins 
freedom His master regains his dukedom and faith in 
humanity He leaves all enchantment and disappears like 
Shakespeare leaving the dm and bustle of London theatres, 
when he sajs ‘Our revels now are ended’. 




{hft to rii,hl\ — Mr \ M Uozano Mr Dhim Sen Mr Shrt '<aiain Malttur Principal P. Sesl 




EDITORIAL NOTES. 


This «pccinl number of the College Mn^azine tvilJ 
be, we hope, not onl\ a perimnent memorial to the 
Centcnar\, but a \olume which will be treasured by all those 
whona\e had thepriMle^e of being connected with this 
institution We arc grateful to all friends and Old 
Bo\s who ha\e helped in the preparation of this souvenir by 
sending us portaits or litcrar> contributions We are 
particularly ii debted to the Hon’ble Sir George Ogilvie, Chief 
Commissioner \jmer Merwara, the Kev J C. Chatterjee, 
Superintendent of I ducation, Mr. A Miller, e\ principal 
ot the College and Mr C L Grifiin, Commissioner, Ajmer* 
Merwara for their good^vvishes and inspiiing messages 
* « * * 

We take this apportunitj also of congratulating Prof 
H^ri Prasad, Vice-Principal on his re election as Deen of 
the Faculty of Science, Agra University The fact that it 
is for the third time in succession that he has been elected 
to the Deanship, is proof of his popularity and no small 
distinction to the institution to which he belongs. Our 
congratulations are due also to Professor D N Sharma on 
his nomin ition to the Municip il Committee, and to Mr Raj 
Kishore on his success at the M Sc (Physics) Examination 
of the Calcutta University 

» * 1r * * 

Certain changes in the Staff were necessitated this sp ps i p n 
by the illness of Professor Lalji Siivastava and Prof D N 
Sharma Mr. Rajkishore has been acting as Professor of 
Phvsics during the protracted absence of Professor Lalji 
Srivastava. During the period of si\ weeks when Prof 
Sharma was confined to bed with pneumonia, the Logic and 
Plulosoply classes were entrusted to the very efficient hands 
of Mr S K Bose, holder of a first class Cambridge Tripos 
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\Vc have very great pleasure in aniioitncing that the 
Gibson gold medal for best sportsmanship util be axtarded 
this year to Mr AsaduUah Khan St ncry of the IV yr arts 
Below IS nlso guen the list of students who htve been awarded 
Colours, for distinction m games during the session 1936 37 
We congratuhte them most heartily — 

College Colours 

Cricket'll Shiv Dass IV \ r Sc 

2 Jamnlur Rehman II 5 r Art* 

Hockey 1 Kishen LaJ, IV Yr Arts 
2 R LcwelK ne , 

Ttiinis — 1 Shii. Dis, IV Yr Arts 

2 Asadullah Khan 

3 Syd Imdad Hussain 11 Yr Sc 
Too hall-l S P Ro> n Yr Sc 

2 Sharif Ahmrd II Yr Arts 

3 Kishen Lai IV Yr Arts 
Volley Ball — 1 Kashi Nath II \r Sc 

2 S P Roy 

Sports — 1 Kish-in I al IV Yr Arts 

2 Kaushil Kishore II Yr Arts 

Rajputann Inter College Tournament Colours, 

Tennis — 1 B N Bhatnagar IV Yr Arts 

2 SI IV Dis IV Yr Sc 

3 Imdad Husain II Yr Sc 
Hockey — 1 Kishen Lnl IV \r Arts 
Football — 1 Asadullah Khan IV Yr Arts 

2 Jamaluddin II Yr Arts 
Volley Ball Harde\ Singh — PI Yr Arts 
2 J gdish Nanin II Yr Arts 
S^or/s — 1 Kaushal Kishore II Yr Arts 
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Noles on Portraits. 

1 Str Scraiiual Baptta Prime Minister of Indore 
who has represented India at the League of Nations in 
Geneva and is a distinguished Old Bo> of the College 

2 ezcJH Bahadur Ha Btlas Sarda One of the 
oldest and most distinguished Old B05S of the College, 
formerlj of the Judicial SerMce in Ajmer Merwara has 
represented Ajmer Merwara in the Legislative Assembly for 
several terms , a well 1 nown historian and writer of various 
bool s including Hi dti Supenortt^ , has been connected 
With the College for «e\eral generations his father having been 
a student and also the Librarian ond his ^on and grandson 
have also been students 

3 Pez^ar Bahadur K L Paonaskar C I E was 
appointed Professor at the College when It was raised to the 
first grade in 1896 , has been Divvan of Kishengarh and 
Member of Council, Bundi 

4 Rat Bahadur MtUhan Lai Bhargava a leading 
advocate of Ajmer and another distinguished Old Bo> of the 
ColleoC connected with many progressive movements in the 
cit> worl ed hard as secretary of the Ex Students Association 
Government College Ajmer for raising the College to the 
Degree standard He is also the Vice President of the Ajmer 
Municipal Committee 

5 Mr D H Vahtl an Old Student of the College and 
a well known resident of Ajmer, active m business circles, 
has endowed the College with a gold medal in the name of 
Mr EC Gibson, the former Commissioner of Ajmer Merwara 
for the best all round sportsman in the College 

G The Mehtas of Udaipur members of the well known 
family of Panna Lai Mehta C I E Diwan of Udaipur from 
1870 to 1892 , Mr Fateh Lai Mehta, his sons, Messrs Devilal 
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Mehta, and Udailal Mehta and two grand-sons, Messrs 
Kanhyalal Mehta and Gokul Lai Mehta ha\ e all been students 
of the College. Mr. Kanhjalal Mehta has passed in the ICS 
e\amination this jear and Mr Gokul Lai Mehta has stood 
first in the whole university in English this year. 

7 Vcs/iani V Bdpatt B. A , : an Old Student of the 
College who has donated rupees two thousand to the College 
library in memory of his late lamented father , an all-round 
sportsman who continues to take interest in sports. 

8. Maharaj Nagendra Stttgli, B >1., Hons. {Cantab) ' 
younger brother to His Highness the Maharawal of Dungar- 
pur, an Old Boy of the College who stood first at the B. A 
examination in th^ entire Agra Universit} and has «ince taken 
Honours in History at the Unuersit^ of Cambridge; a good 
Cricket pla>er. 

9. Krishen Dayal BhargavaM A t another distinguished 
Old Boy of the College who topped the list of successful 
candidates of the Agra University at the B. A examination. 

10. Rat Sahih Bhav Dnit Shastri : retired Professor of 
Sanskrit of this College after thirty jeirs of devoted service, 
who has donated rupees one thousand to the College library 
for Hindi and Sanskrit books 

11. Deu'jn Bahadur Piyarc Lai a distinguished Old 
Boy of the College, formerlj Income Tax Officer, Ajmer and 
at present Commissioner E\cise, Jaipur State , founder of the 
Sanatan Dharam Intermediate College, Beavvar 




) Behavilal Mil 
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Mehta, and Udiilal Mehta and two grand-sons, Messrs 
Kanhyalil Mehta and Gokul Lai Mehta ha\e all been students 
of the College Mr Kanhjalal Mehta has passed in the ICS 
examination this j ear and Mr Gokul Lai Mehta has stood 
first in the whole university in English this year 

7 Yeshant V Bnpat^ BA, an Old Student of the 
College who has donated rupees two thousand to the College 
library in memory of his late lamented father , an all round 
sportsman who continues to take interest in sports 

8 Maharaj Nagendra Stitgh, B A,, Hons {Cantab) 
younger brother to His Highness the Maharawal of Dungar 
pur, an Old Boy of the College who stood first at the B A 
examination in th'* entire Agra Universitj and has since taken 
Honours in History at the University of Cambridge , a good 
Cricket player 

9 Krishen Da^al Bhargaia M A t another distinguished 
Old Bo> of the College who topped the list of successful 
candidates of the Agra University at the B A examination 

10 Rai Sahtb Dhav Dull S/iasM retired Professor of 
Sanskrit of this College after ihirtv jeirs of devoted service, 
who has donated rupees om. thousand to *he College library 
for Hindi and Sanskiit books 

11 Deuan Bahadur Piyarc Lai a distinguished Old 
Boy of ihc College, formerly Income Tax Officer, Ajmer and 
at present Commissioner Excise, Jaipur State , founder of the 
Sanatan Dharam Intermediate College, Beiw.ar 




Hhatna^ir (Speiker) ( nlhan Lil Gupta (Secretary) 
iur Singh 



COLLEGE LIFE. 


The College Union. 

(A Dricf History ) 

The histor> of our Union h-is indeed been a chequered 
one It first commenced under the modest title of ‘ The 
Go\ernment College Debiting Society”, with Prof, K. S 
ManKar as its President Under his able guidance it func« 
tioned successfully for a number of years but in 1928 it 
was re named “The Ge\ernment College Union" and 
placed in charge of Prof D N Shanna He organised the 
Societj on a democratic basis which gave students a greater 
chance of being acquainted with coustitutional procedure. 

At the same time the constitution was remodelled on 
the lines of the Oxford University Union to which amend- 
ments have been made from year to year The present 
Constitution ts the result of a number of modifications which 
have brought it to a high pitch of efficiency The office of 
the Speaker was created The first incumbent of this office 
was Mr Ramink Lai Mehta He was followed by Messrs 
Umrao Bahadur, Harish Chindra Goel, Ghansh\am Nath 
Sharma, Ram Karan Gupta, Azizur Rehman Khan Suivery, 
Suraj Prasad Mathur, Jlonoranjan Prasad and Dharmendra 
Veer Shivhare The present occupant of this office is 
Mr, Bnjendra Narain Bbatnagar of IV year Arts Until 1929 
the fiwaueval GowdiUon of the Uwvew was %ery dreary. It 
was overcome, however, by the sanction of the Principal to a 
charge of a nominal fee of Re !/♦, per annum, to be realised 
from all members of the Union. Since then the financial 
position of the Union has been very sound 

The sister societies, Hindi Sahitya Sabha and Bazm-e- 
Adab were then put under the College Union in order to 
represent the Hindi and Urdu sections of the College 
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Since the advent of Principal P. Se^ihadri a new life has 
been infused into the activities of the Union We look for- 
ward to many interesting meetings in the future under his 
kind patronage. 

The office-bearers elected Ifor the year 1936-37 are as 
follows. 

President — Prof D N Sharma, M A , ll b. 

Speaker^’b/lv. B N. Bhatnagar. 

Secretary — „ Girdhan Lai Gupta. 

^ssW. Secretary — Mr. Kamesewar Nath Kcshjao. 

Treasurer — Hz. Ram Suaroop Sharma. 

Gjrdhari Lal Gupta, 

Secretary. 


The College A. D. C. 

One of the most popular actnities of the College during 
a session is the dramatic performance, organised by the 
Amateur dramatic Club The performances ha\e been 
of high standard and it will be no evaggeration to say 
that they arc the best that are staged in Ajmer The gentry 
of tins city IS aluays looking forward to this e\ent and has 
e\er given us the greatest encouragement. It is this society 
besides that develops the artistic, musical and histrionic 
talent of the College 

The net proceeds of our performance every year ore given 
out in chanty, mainly to the poor bojs of the College At 
times, the proceeds have also been used in the iinpro\cment 
of the College library. 






T1 \CTr uc tfl «n^m i one ict j h\ in Fnglish— 
Brine II c Kor\ \fr'rc'iui on the o c ision of the 
Cente nr^ It s to 1 1 . in llie fitne«s of tilings tint this 
Tvccl c f rCjCicuu * cu (U imuguntcd b> the College ADC 

Pre^c S ^ 'Ii’hir our popuHr President ma\ be 
sai i to I ’In T iQ in^ ril of th** Club To his enthusnsm 
a-'J ih >' 0 re 10 1 i* due the 'Dcc''ss that v.t ha\e achieved 
\car after ^ cir 


SHMINOOR Kh\s, 

Secretary 


Bazm*c«adab. 

the o hazt‘ and two debates alreadj 

orsan d emcc tl c commenccrricnt of thi' ®cs'ion the third 
pic'* on the 3Jth Sept b Pro: H midullah 
bhan m t'n ci iir Th'* folio ing <ubj ct was di«cu«sed 

j- j.^ ^ * 

(ShoDld nt fr nci of tl r countrv be En iisb or 

'erna-ujjr') 

numly'r of students 'pale for and agiin t the 
tb" '^jbj'-ct Tl e pr sid nt, at the end of tne debate delivered 
a'trv intrre tiii^ ind I^irnedsit cn nd emp a= 'ed that 
aslon, ac t’ ere i' no 'u'-b ^ I't irea^e e of literatu e ir oar 
'ocalFd \ermcuhr, Enji'h mu't ren am the rreaiun cf 
€;ducation in oer Indian in'titulions 

T'be '-cond ‘bet bazt' ^ as a hPd on 13th Oct b^treen 
lb'* I't and 3rd \r cla"'ssercu the 2nd and 4ih er cla««s 
Poth X cr* i./fV prnpar<d and contested lor reirh 

0 hour 
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The following members represented the Bazm*e*adab 
at the Inter-College Tournaments at Udaipur and ^\e record 
with pride that they brought with them the Urdu Trophy. 

Syed Abdul Nafey II yr arts 

Jamilur Rehman Khan II yr. arts. 

Md. Qudratullah Khan IV yr arts, 

VVe shall also organise a debate and Mushaira during 
the Centenary celebration week of this College 

Md Qudratullah H. Khan, 
Secretary. 


College Cricket XI. 

Looking back through the long abjsm of time, the 
Centenary ot the ‘alma mater’s academic success ue indulge 
in a retrospect of Cricket at this institution Cricket has alnaj s 
been the most popular of games here, and a large number 
of famous plajers have wielded the willow at the College nets 
Apart from producing players of exceptiomi calibre like 
Messrs Hans Rai, Dan Mull, Fazal Ahamed, Mukerjee, 
Al\Mn Shannan and Gulab Singh, the College Cricket teams 
ha^e also had a number of those who have distinguished 
as scholars. One of our pla>ers Mr K L. Mehta, passed 
the ICS Examination this >ear and another, Sjad Mahbood 
Hussain has been selected for the post of DSP. by the 
Bombay Government. 

A report of the Cricket team can hardlj be complete 
without a word of genuine gratitude and deep appreciation 
of the unique guidance rendered to our learns bj our cntliusia- 



Our CRtCKET Team 1 936 37 





astic Superintendent, Prof S S. Mathur. But for his help 
and the interest tal^cn by our Piincipal, and our Games 
SecrctTr\, the cricket team could never In\e been so success- 
ful I am indebit-d also to our coach Mr. K B Murad for 
haMnj^ helped us so ircmendouslj >ear after year 

Since the publication of the 1 ist number of the College 
Magarinc we hn\e liad the opportunity of playing many 
interesting matches We p*a\ed with the Mayo College Boys 
Ele\en itatwo-days fixture on our ground. Our team lost 
the toes and was sent in to bat. There was a collapse and 
unlucki'\ WL could not collect more than 55 runs — The Mayo 
College Ele\en entered in to bat and scoired 185 In the 
second innings our College scored 148 runs, Messrs Girdhar 
Singh, Inidad Husain and Jamilur Rehmin Khan being 
the top scorers with 29, 26, and 24 luns respectively. 
College went to bet They needed only 19 runs to win the 
match which they scored without any loss. The College 
was defeated by 10 wickets and 1 run 

The most execiting match of the season was played 
between the Arts and the Science teams. The Arts team 
batted first and scored 119 runs The Science team scored 130 
runs the highest score being tliat of Messrs Shiv Dass and 
Ram Kishore Ojaha who made 50 and 26 runs respectively. 

The next fixture was against the I B C. The outsiders 
bitted first scoring 134 runs Mr K B. Murad took 6 
wicKets lor bt) runs Tnen webatted and declared at 'iS7 runs 
for 5 wickets and won the match by 5 wicket and 23 runs. 
Messrs Ram Kishore Ojaha and Syed Sajjad Hussain scored 
63 and 32 runs respectively 

We are eagerly looking forward to the Colvin Shield 
Cricket Tournament in which our team has entered. We will 
play with the Bisset Institute in the first match. 
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We note with great satisfaction that Mr ShueDassis 
showing an excellant from in batting and bowling both, 
which Messrs Roy Lewellyn and Krishna Lai have showed 
their talent in effectue bowling 


Asadullah Khan Surveiu 
{Captatn). 


Government College Tennis Club 

Since the publication of the last number of the Magazine, 
we have had the opportunity of playing the Rajputana Inter- 
College Tournament at Udaipur. We reached the finals very 
easily and played Jaipur in the finals As bad luck would 
have It, we lost tiie match in spite of our best efforts The 
mam factor responsible for our defeat was lack of practice 
and the lawns on which wc had never played The Jaipur 
team proved strong and especially the Singles man We have 
beenplajing our local tournaments Though the standard 
IS fairlv good, it was disappointing to see verj few entries 
coming in The following was the result of the tournaments 

Senior Doubles — Narcndra Narain, Winner 
Iindad Husain Runners up 

Senior Sinales — Narendra Narain and ) ,,7 

^ I I 1 Tj 1 Winners 

lindad Husain j 

Prof. A.M.D Rozario and Asadullah Khan — Runners up 

Jioiior S»«g/cs— Hukam Chand Jam — Winner 
R. A. Gonsalves — Runners up. 

Junior Doubles — Hukam Chand Jam and K B L Capoor 

— Winners. 

Farid Ahmtd and Sumer Chand — Runnesr-up 



Our Tennis Team. Session 1 936-37, 
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This year the Patterson Cup Doubles Tournament was 
run under the auspices of the College Tennis Club It 
concluded with the victory for Messrs Gulab Das Badgel and 
Bnjkishan D is Badgel. The Badgel brothers proved superior 
to their opponents, Messrs W. D. Lewis and B L. Saxena 
who were runners-up after winning the trophy for two years 
in succession. 

It IS gratifying to note that Messrs. B N. Bhatnagar and 
Shiv Dass reached the Semi-finals in the Government High 
School tournaments in doubles events 

The following have been awarded the Rajputana Inter 
College colours : 

(1) B N Bhatnagar 

(2) Shiv Dass Kapoor. 

(3) Imdad Hasan. 

Messrs Shiv Dass, Asadullah Khan Sur\ery and Imdad 
Hasan are declared eligible to wear the College Colours in 
Tennis 

I take this opportunity of thanking Mr. K. S iMankar 
and Mr A M. D. Rozano for their guidance and help 


B. N. Bhatnagar, 
Captain. 
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Foot-Ball Team 1936-37. 

This \ear the team has attained and'hept up a high 
standard of game Our team carried the palm in most of 
the matches The session began with tuo ensv Mctones over 
the Diamond Sports Club and the Rangers Club. 

On the 17th Septembei \vc had a match against Nagra 
Sports Club The game was ver\ eviting. A^ter a well- 
contested play the match ended in a draw (2, 2). VVe were 
now getting in fighting trim for the then forthcoming All 
India Ogihie Foot-Bait Tournament. In the meantime we 
pla5cd a match against the Meerut College team on the 
1st October. As the ill-Iuck would have it, nclost the daj 
by one goal (1, 2). On the 17th October, we plajed another 
match against Gunj Union and Ind the pleasure to secure 
victory by two goals (2, 0) On the nevt day we had another 
fixture against the Friends’ Club Both the teams tried hard 
to defeat each other, but the match ended in a draw’ (1, 1). 
Then came the long awaited All-India Ogihie Foot-Ball 
Tournament. On the 22nd October we all assembled in the 
Loco-ground, cheerful and animated, but less hopeful since 
our opponents were veij strong Amidst the \ nst multitude of 
spectators we pla>ed our part, though utitrlj \anquished by 
four goals to nil Our team w,is liandicapped by the 
absence of some of our \elerans Hence it could not be 
represented to its best Iloweier, we had the satisfaction of 
plajing our part well 

Earlj in the next month we left fur Udaipur where 
the Rajputana Inter-College Tourney was held. On the 
3rd No\ember wc plajed against the Udaipui team and, to 
the utter surprise of the spectators who expected otherwise 
from the previous j ears’ results, defeated them b\ 3 goals (3,0). 
Wc had now lo play the scini-final against the Jodhpur team 
which was undoubtedly regarded aS the strongest team, 
borlunc faxoured us and in spite of the fact that the backs of 
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the mil tc.im were ns nnprcqnaMc the RocK of Gibraltar, 
cur chshm" foruirds’ dul succeed in scoring and thousands 
\\ilnc<S'’d the bill in the net on the Jodhpur side 
When the ^amc was about to be over, we unfortunately 
found tiie bill in our net. Extra time was gi\en the game 
look 1 turn ind we were defeated by one goal (1, 2) 

EirK in the next month we joined the Jones Gunj Railwav 
Coloin Tournej On the Isl December ws placed against 
Gunj Gnmn *A' and after a welUcontested match we won by 
one .jotl (2, 1) On tlic Slh December we pla\cd against tlie 
lones Gunj ‘A’ and likewise defeated them in the semi-final by 
one goal P 1) Ucjilajcd the final on the 20th December 
leainst me National Club and defeated them by one goal 
'2 1) Tne game was marked by the brisk .md fine display of 
Messrs S P Ro\ , Sharif Ahmad and Rozario. Each player 
got I cup and Mr. S P. Roy got one champion-ship 
medal in .iddition On the 6th December we had a fixture 
with the local Moinia Islamui High School team and defeated 
them bj 3 goals (5, 2) 

The following pla\ers are to be congratulated on their 
receuing “The College Colours” in Foot-ball. — 

(1) Kcishan Lai IV >r. Arts. 

(2) S P. Roy II jr. Science. 

(3) Sharif Ahmad II >r. Arts 

Jamalludin, 

Cap!atn. 


College Hockey Eleven 

The election of the Captain and the Vice-Captain of the 
team was held m the first week of August 1936 Mr Kishan 
Lai and Mr. Roy Llewllyn were elected the captain and the 
Mce-captain respectively for the session 1936-37. Bubbling 



with enthusiasm our plajers proved to be regular, efficient 
and conscientious and their acti\e co-operation, no doubt 
stood as in good stead, wlienever called for Our pla>ers had 
a remarkable combination and team spirit And it cannot be 
denied that forwards were our strong point's, as revealed m 
a number of matches we plajed 

Before we entered in the Rajpiitana Inter-College Tourna- 
ment we had already phjed not less than seventeen matches 
with the leading teams of the locality Most of the matches 
brought to our credit signal victories Infict, we lost only 
three matches, largely due to the indisposed health of some 
our players U e played four matches against the local 
y. M. C A team and won three of them We had a clear 
victorj m our match with the Police team as well as the 
Go\ eminent High School team 

AU our energies preceding the Rajputana Tournamant 
were chiefly directed towards our equipment and preparation 
for the tournament itself We joined with renewed vigour 
and energj In the first round we plajed against the Jaipur 
team which was the formidable team we liad to encounters 
at Alwar in 1935 We had a highly contested match with 
them. Finally, we defeated them by 2-1 and met the Udaipur 
team in the second round and beat it with a crushing 
defeat. In the final match with Pilam, our combination 
of the forwards and the half-hacks was reallj ver> smart 
and efficient The stick work of Mr Ro> Llwell>n was 
mar\cllous But to our regret, the plavers in our opposition 
took recourse to hard hating and a game which was hardl> 
fair Wc lost this match by one goal 

On the concluding day of the tournament, the Committee 
presented its Hockey Colour to Mr Krishna Lai, the Captain, 
recognising his merit 

Krishna Lal Yadava, 

Captain. 
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with enthusiasm our pbjers proved to be regular, efficient 
and conscientious and their actue co operation, no doubt 
stood as in good stead, whenever called for Our plajers had 
a remarkable combination and team spirit. And it cannot be 
denied that forwards were our strong points, as revealed m 
a number of matches we plajed 

Before we entered in the Rajputana Inter-College lourna* 
ment we had already plajed not less than seventeen matches 
with the leading teams of the locality Most of the matches 
brought to our credit signal victories In fact, we lost only 
three matches, largely due to the indisposed health of some 
our players U'e played four matches against the local 
Y. M. C A team and won three of them We had a clear 
victor} in our match with the Police team as well as the 
Government High School team 

All our energies preceding the Rajputana Tournamant 
were chiefly directed towards our equipment and preparation 
for the tournament itself. We joined with renewed vigour 
and energy In the first round wc pla}ed against the Jaipur 
team which was the formidable team we Jiad to encounters 
at Alwar in 1935 We had a highly contested match with 
them. Finally, we defeated them by 2-1 and met the Udaipur 
team in the second round and beat it with a crushing 
defeat. In the final match with Pilmi, our combination 
of the forwards and the iialf-hacks was really very smart 
and efficient The stick work of Mr Rov Llwelljn was 
marvellous But to our regret, the plavers m our ofiposition 
took recourse to hard hitting and a game which was hardl> 
fair We lost this match by one goal 

On the concluding day of the tournament, the Committee 
presented its Hockey Colour to Mr Krishna Lai, the Captain, 
recognising his merit 

Krishna Lal Yadava, 

Captain. 
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\Mth enthusiasm our plajers proved to be regular, efficient 
and conscientious and their acti\e co-operation, no doubt 
stood as in good stead, whenever called for. Our pla5ers had 
a remarkable combination and team spirit. And it cannot be 
denied that forwards were our strong points, as re\ealed in 
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y. M, C A. team and won three of them We had a clear 
victor) m our match w ith tlie Police team as well as the 
Go\ernmcnt High School team 
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for the tournament itself. VVe joined with renew'ed vigour 
and energy. In the first round we played against the Jaipur 
team which was the formidable team we had to encounters 
at Alwar m 1935. We had a highly contested match with 
them. Finally, we defeated them by 2-1 and met the Udaipur 
team in the second round and beat it with a crushing 
defeat. In the final match with Pilam, our combination 
of the forwards and the half-hacks was really very smart 
and efficient The stick work of Mr. Roj Llwell>n was 
marvellous But to our regret, the phyers in our opposition 
took recourse to hard hitting and a game which was hardly 
fair We lost this match by one goal 

On the concluding day of the tournament, the Committee 
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Krishna L\l Yadava, 

Captain. 
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Volley Ball. 


Arc\ic\\ of tl^c achjexements of tlie VoUc\-baU team 
isruhcr "\oom\ tins \cir The ‘Kala Bagh’ was the lirst 
tournamciu \%c ph\cdin There \\c had a tough fight but 
we lost m the ‘^emi finals against the Ragbir Ro\al Club, the 
best team ot the province. We had, of course, the consolation 
that two of our plajcrs, Messrs Jagdish Narain and Hardev 
Singh were awarded efficiency Cups. Again we entered in 
the Ram Gan] tournament. In the beginning we inflicted 
a crushing defeat over the selected teun of Tonk, but were 
repaid in the same com by the Jodhpur team in the 
nest match Mr Hardev Singh was awarded an efficiency 
cup in this tournament for his good display Next we. 
went to Udaipur in the Inter-College tournament, as winners 
of the last year Unfortunately, wc lost against Bikaner. 
But we made good our loss b> securing two Rajputana 
efflciencj colours, which were awarded to Messrs Jagdish 
Narain and Hardev Singh 

Hardev Singh, 
Captam, 


Report of the 8th Aimer Troop 

Since we suDmitied our report on the last occasion we 
have been \erv active and enthusiastic m our various 
programmes Last September when the Ajmer Scouts’ display 
competition was held on the College grounds we were declared 
the winner of the first, for having arranged an admirable dis- 
play We made a hut which suddenly caught fire, and we 
showed how to rescue the inmates In October, we were 
awarded a special prize by the Commissioner for giving the 
Second best item which depicted the scenes of Indian Social 
evils— early marriage, and extravagance at ceremonies etc. 
at a camp fire held in aid of the maternity home at the 
Islamia High School. 
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During the Mubic Conference dijs, the scouts of our 
CoUege pro\ed very helpful in the construction of the pandai, 
in the office as well as outside to look after the guests. 
We are glad to note that our enthusiastic support was 
recognised ivitli great admiration bv the management of tlie 
Conference 

We were fortunate to undertake a pleasant tour to 
Calcutta during the last Puja liolida>s in the company of 
more than a dozen scouts Wc had the ad\ antage and opportu- 
nita of lialting at Ga\a, Benares, Allahabad and Agra on our 
way back to '^jmer with a \cry small sum of Rs 15 each 
which included all fares, sight seeing*?, fooding and lodging 
In the first week of Novcnibei no de\otcd one full day 
in collecting flour, sugar and ghee to cook halva to be distri- 
buted among tiie poor on the occasion of Dewah During 
the Pushkar Fair a three days camp was held at Pushkar to 
tram scouts for the All-India Jamboree 

But the most exciting event of the session was our 
staging the Urdu \ersion of “The Bishops' Candlesticks" at 
the Bisset Institute on the 22nd January to contribute to the 
programme of the Red Cross Association T he Secretar\ of 
the Red Cross socicti awarded a medal to Mr Asadullah Khan 
Sur\ery for pla\ing the role of the conMct w ith great abililj. 
Mr P. V. Desai also was the recipient of a medal for pia>ing 
the role of Bishop Mr I Af. Talwar plajcdtiic part of 
Bishop’s sister and was awarded a medal 

We ha\e great pleasure in sajingtliat in spite of the 
forthcoming examinations, a patrol consisting of eight scouts 
will start for Delhi on Januarv 31st 37 to participate in the 
All India Jamboree where the scouts will ha\e the good 
fortune of seeing our chief scout Lord Baden Powell of 
GilwcH 

It is indeed gratif\ mg to write that m the beginning of the 
jear I was able to qualify mjsclf as a Ixtnf^'s Scout 

S^CD Fahid Aiimaii, 
Secretary 



Our voluey Ball Team, session 1 936-37 
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Our College Library — Its Past and Present. 

iN\r\\Ar Siscu M R\o m a Librinan) 

This depirtn ent of the College is is old ^s the institution 
itself which commem ir'ites Its hundred \eirs 6x1510000 this 
nionth U e look hnek with pride on 1 succession of students 
and cchc;hr<; who h^^e a\^lled themscKes of this vast 
treneure of learning kept stored and arranged m the almirahs 
of this department and become conspicuous in the public 
and «rcial life of this countrv Dewan Bahadur Har 
Bilas Sirda whose father was Librarian of this College once 
and who had imple and an eas\ access to the librarv in his 
joun er dav s franl Ij admits that his scholary habits received 
inspiration from this department more thin from anjthing 
else 

Mr F T- Reid the then Principal compl ed the alpha 
betical catologue of bool s in his time in his own beautiful 
hand That cop> though of not muen use these days, 
being out of date and not based on any modern principles 
of c itologuing IS still preserved in the College He took 
interest m the Librarj in more than one way He got all 
standard worl s of Literature bound in beautiful leather and 
^ot the titlts lettered in gold A lumour runs am ng those 
acquainted with the affiirs of the college of olden d 15 s that 
some of the most \alu ble worls of the Library were r“tained 
b\ the learned borrowers and never returned This institution 
being so old carries the reputat on of possessin^^ very 
valu ible bools, (speciallj in Historj and Sansl rit), come 
bein„ sent from tlie Fort William English Madarssa Calcutta 
in the days of the East India Company "ManN such volumes 
are still in the Library though some seem to have dis 
appeared in the eaily davs when the department was 
apparentlv in neglect 

In the olden days there was no proper I ibranan 
The College Head Clerl had to do duties both as 
Librarian and Clerl and in this dual capacity many 
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ib’e men worl ed in this Colleije The chief nmong them 
were Me'^sers, Mnngi Lnl Dosi, B A (who becnme nn Extra 
\ssistint Commissioner b\ gridunl promotion) KeshoSinn 
M N Ro\, B7dri Nnth B A, Rn Sahib P B Joshi, 
the present Head Master of the local Go\ernment High 
School Laht Nara^an the Superintendent of the Com 
missioner’s office etc Increase cf worl and the pressure 
from the I ni\ersit\ caused the Go\ernment to appoint a 
whole time Librarian Mr S Agha Hasan on a gi aded post 
of Rs 80 d 120 lie worl cd for some jears but the 
financial strmgenc} of the Go\t axed this post again in 1922 
Mr Neini Chand the second clerk of the College had to 
conduct this department as an addition to his duties for some 
jcar«, but the department remained m neglect Again the 
Uniaersit) inspectors the present Principal was one of the 
members, scriouslj objected to this statcof affurs The present 
Librarian was appointed m 1931 and also sent for training at 
St John’s College, A^fa, "here the Dewey sjstem ofclassifica 
tion had been intfoducedby the Rev T D Sulh Many changes 
of far reaching imjortance have been introduced during 
till, past SIX >e ir> and the Librarj toda> is reorganised on 
up to d itc lines after strenuous effort Tiie Library 
*0 da} maintains perhaps the best reading roo n in jurisdiction 
of the entire Univer itv of Agri No doubt the rcjiutation of 
lie Ct llcp.c I il)nr> is being the best in the whole Universitv 
circle IS /caloush maintained 

All tins improvement in the present Librir} is due to the 
generous hclj) of successive Principals Evcrsincelns irrival, 
PrmcipTl Scsliadri Ins taken vcf} keenest interest in its 
development 

The College librarj had neaih five thousand volumes in 
1931, but b) the additions in the number procured bv the 
donations winch I’rincip il Seshadri has been able to secun , 
the number stcadilv grew and todaj the college librar} Ins 
almost double the number of bocks The College is dccpl} 
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indebted to the following gentlemen for substantial donations 
and presentation of volumes to the Library 

1 Mr. Yeshnant \ina>ak Bapat, a student donated 
Rupees t\\o thousand in 1934, for the improvement of 
the English section of the Librarj in grateful memory of his 
father, ^^ho was an cx-student of this college and who 
had died the same \ear. Nearly six hundred books 
were purchased from this sum and a wing of the college 
library is named after him the Bapat Memorial Section’ 

2 Rai Sihib Pandit Bhava Datt Shastn, the retired 
Professor of Sanskrit of this College, donated a thousand 
rupees for the improvement of the Hindi and Sanskrit 
sections of the Librarj In addition, be presented nearly 
two 1 undred Sanskrit books to the College. Nearly four 
hundred books were added into the Hindi and Sanskrit 
sections in all and a section of the Library is named after 
him the ‘Rai Sahib Pt Bhava Datt Shastri’s Presentation’ 

3 Professor Han Prasad, the present Vice*Principal of 
this College, presented 63 volumes of Chemistry books to 
the College Library 

4 His Highness the Maharawal of Dungarpur, donated 
Rs 500/ for the impro\emeTit of English and Economic 
sections of the College Library m grateful appreciation of 
his Nounger brother, Maharaj Nagendra Sirgh’s having 
gained a first class fir«t, in the Agra Unuersity m 1934 
after his full career of foui >ears m this College Nearly 
hundred books were added by this sum 

5. Professors S MathurandMr Raj Kishore deserve to 
be congratulated for effecting some savings m their Dramatic 
and Reading-room funds, respectively, and putting them at 
the disposal of the Librar> Nearly 150 books were purchased 
from this additional income 
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All these donations have supplemented the Go\crnment 
print to improve the College Libriry. We look 
forwird further donitions ind increase m the grant or 
the lew of a hbrarj fee 

The present Mgorous use of the Library is indicated 
b^ the fact that ncarh se\en thou'^and Noliimcs are being 
lent out to three hundred students e\er\ jearwith ana\erage 
of nearly 23 books per student is a \er\ healthx sign of its 
bright future It is hoped the Go\ernraent will tale an 
e\en increasing interest in its future 



THE COLLEGE STAFF. 


Mr P Seshadn M A 
Mr Han Prasad BA B Sc, 
(Manchester) PCS 
Mr Bishamber Prasad Mathur M A 
Mr Lalji Shrunsta\a M Sc 

Mr K S Mankar M A (Oxon) 
Mauhi Hamidullah Khan ^ usufzai 
Mr Shu Shankara Mathur M A 
Mr Karam Ghani Khan A , L T 
Mr Kanhaija Lai Mathur M Sc 
Mr Deoki Nandan Sharma, 

M A, LLB 


Principal 

Vice Principal and Professor of 
Chemistrj 

Professor of Mathematics 
Professor of Phjsics 

(o/t leaxe) 

Professor of Economics 
Professor of Persian 
Professor of English 
Professor of Historj 
Professor of Biologj 
Professor of Logic and 

Philosophy. 


Mr. Rameshuar G Ojha, M A 
Mr Shri Naram Mathur, B Sc , 
Mr Raj Kishore M Sc , L T , 

Mr Patta Seshadri, M A 
Mr Bhanwar Lai Rawat M Sc, 

Mr Bhim Sen M A 
Mr K P Haidar M Sc 

Mr AMD Rozario M Sc 
Mr Chaugan Mai Rathi M Sc 


Professor of Sanskrit 
Asst Professor of Chemistrj 
Asst Professor of Physics 

(on leaxe) 

Asst Professor of Mathematics 
Asstt Professor of Zoology 
(on leaxe) 

Asst Professor of English 
Demonstrator in Physics and 

Chemistry 

Offg Asst Professor of Zoology 
Demonstrator in Physics 


Head Clerk — 

Ft Gaun Datt 

Assistant Clerk — 

Mr Aftab Ahmad Khan Zubairi 

Librarian — 

Mr Narwar Siogli M \ 
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rnT — 5n?^n?r^ 2m*pi qi<» ( 'sr^srs^ ) 

ir ?ri aitf^W ^Ct ^ Is^Tt ^ ^Ct 

mi ^^'T « 3?n5?yT?i ^ m>j Ci |^i • ^ 'jtk 

35 nit n <171 ^K |W, ^ ^ni^ 31^^ ^inm 

^nPri^TTU ^TiPPiii n ^<inr (^7ig^5 ji^mi ^ f^ni, f^?i ^ 
t^wn Ji^fa f^srnr n nn ^ t, nm ^fh «rt 
t’^S^ jrT=?T k ?nf5na*n5nr«i^ n ^nisf?j? ftni; 55 «ii3i fiiti 
m KfO t ’ nPt ^Tif^nn, fsRmI, nf^a'i ^Cini^*? ^ii1^ 
n f^’3 TT srnmn ^ n qfttaa ?itt ^ 

q^n^Ent iT3i^f3i> 3113% 

^5itiT:i ;r^ ^ ^in^n lE ? fsiH tt ??3in |(^9'fl<ii:, 

%73t; uifi n 1? ^i 9*^151 

J13JJI Hbiji, '3^1 ^:i ^3t ^%^i^ n fe^tiT- 

^ tirRo^i TT ifttn ni*Ti n I, sft^ t«it^i ^ ^safTini 
I, ^TRR fn^isi TT ?in nR7 HgtT^ TT t ^^i I ' 
sTfg 1 '?ii^i?nT t fr n ^HT^T ^igfnT ^tv^rai ti f^nn 

^ %RT TR, ?RT 3«Tt n'HI 3nTT 5HTR '^T qiT Vr^*tnT% 

^innjT Tin i 

qcV? ^<Tn TT^ 5 ^ TT t4ni 1 1 3TTg%T ?WTT vft 3Tq^<R 
gvjRi m; «#«!% qTra 3 t5i z%\ 1 1 witt Tt ^nr tnrn^, ntfsn ^qr, 
^R) n "SiqnT 3nt^ gm-^TT S 



K 

Tto wit hihiOit: ga, wit w wiTt TO «»n 3 i 

sna wi 7 ^ 5 R (fi wiRt feifeinq:! Pat! iftia icta 'w mH ^ ait^i 
? I tifi; ql«r<!36 ifiCT ^ vj^ijia, Sai wit s^iftcntt wtataT !fi siti^tta 
wtn: lift % faa qt: wi^tr ai, aP? whto stil 5 : wa S g^mr w ftaa tttn 
Ti ngPaa wi^t am gitai tiaa aj, tfi wta a?) nRa-tinia ^a-ttat w 
waat t?! 1 1 fiia wia tvt #5) at wPt’aia $ agl, atg tt 4 t 
atR % tja, aflt w iBi aqaia !Eta w ana aqiar 1 1 safena aapa 
ai wq q'tl sif?® a^ta bI aji 1 1 mm wigft^B aiaai sfi qfiaa 1 1 aagPaq: 
ama a'a ^t aiiaqiat i w 'cglqa tR gpaa aiaiatij a aia It tBt 1 1 
Ba% wPa^ttB aigPaT anta ^a ama aiaai aa TO aa at ta aait 
a r^aBia Bt nai 1 1 ftaiB a't aa am wit aids au t? aai ll 1 aaial at 
treat waftar ^t ataa if a'r aftaa atttai aa a|a arat t ailt aitaa jtiaa 
aa wRaaitl tij a aara Ciai wraaa ai? a? am aft ? 1 dlstifa at 
alta wit anat a‘i Ba avaai a: aiaiatu! a feati am am bI 1 1 a^ aBl at 
^t anft at aiBti atmini gsialaiaat % tiafi a “aisa a stPtaiitl” aia tB aar 
S I a at at faftra Bttt waa jaai a tttgB tB traafr ?> a aPata st aa: dt 
% aBatn a tRaa tBf a aaa 1 1 b«% wfafta: wigPai aaia aiata ga a.ti 
wga tnaaiti aa timBla aat a:ftai aftt ntaut at stBifi aR tm S 1 
wigPaa: tram a nraia arrut a faa ati ana att 1 mt waa afa at (awa 
aft at aaat, ga waa faar at atrtilaa at aaar I, aif staa wit ai aaaitr 
ata ai atat 1 1 Ptaai agPaa bi aai S, af aiaiaiBi ! wm aia ar warn fti 
saafta ataai a aw a ai at aati tmaia, gwi, ataiaaa wifq gasmt 
SRI tiPaa aaa at wtt wRf i ? I Baai aPaa Biat wgm waai WRt'i ft aft 
ataai fra aa nt §fai 1 1 

anvgPaa warn iiaagmt wglliaiwi a tiaa ata aili aftat sit 
taatiiPaai at gat t, Paaat waa awt at tifir ti aw warn a waai (Imi 
i I af aam raafta ^faai «tt ansaiPtat ai 1 1 waai ai sin ata aia 
aaia'aarfi timaj at am '( 1 fw tnira a Paaa, wiiafia, gai taraai a 
PfR ijt wt aim ati, fa ariaai a aa: taPif ai amt nait staa Paaiai 
aPsa t, aPf anm na Um anar tna a b i 



fuB TO =in gn? tai qiiro ®«i!j q sftqsj^riftsi 

g^Hi^ ft ^iqft> win ft, gg; ft ^ift fftPuw ft gwm ft «inft TO? 

■ 3 >iftdl ft ninn anisi *i n^in fimr, nsi sih ?ii 3 i gti |, gg 51 t, 

Ct g*f;i I, TOi 'j^irai aw<in 1 1 man ft siigfftip TOin ft, 

smrftin flvnai ft w fnnniniw ainm ft qft sfi gin: sw nnm ngcn 
5 i fti^i:, TORmni^ft, nifan: nnc toi f^ni 1 1 sim qft m 
aft qfr fft fti n# fftsar 1 qft qiy, ns ai ninn sftq gift ft feft >ren Ciiq 
niR fi,® w am I rnia q:i man ania sa fefa ft qg gain stani t,nnifft— 

siT?R Pijfi ^ Hiiipiftai'iiMTiimn 1 

qqfff ftniafftin fnw, TOtj^ni qaPTOTnRi: il 

nat'^ii ft asiRi toi nft nftq aq.ni, ngqift anara j.tij nft aniRi 4 |q aiHR 
55 !fft ffta'an mwi S5W niq njaft finft, wift aara qft ns gnfft ftaqn ! 
TO aft ftna nimmn ni n? mn? am q? nnt I mftq mftnn nra* qiq qn gfimq 
man nft qaiag nft qftq nnftft ai q| 5 1 raw% ftft aftw qft piq 
niainqni ft iw; nft to man sniRi nft mwnnai I, sft gii fa’s nft, aRn man 
gqn ni siftna ni ntailnq; aiijn ganan am q45n tasi ft niaftrna wn 1 na 
qq 51a ftaui qn aran! I. qftn sa migraq; ainai ntaa rnaiqiaft aknqaft 
>15 nai qji 1 1 5a 3a ft rngfan avnai nft Hfaft aftaft mnaft afaai ft nfft 
len am, aft aim ft aftnt, aRaq ftftq famft ai faaai ftaiq ni nais'ia aaftn 
ft 51 feia 1 1 

fftgi aftt aifsin faqails fnaft aft atnai ft ainqnn an ftniafin sia 
513 1 1 afftra fqaia ftnift nr nna 8 ft nfa ftaft aan nft a>nai qmai msn 
51, aft qf^ft awiafta airjin ni ainsina nifan, nfi qmq 1 1 anaftn aftfami 
^q ftmqni a aft nsi | ftaiftm, aaftn amnmiftsftaagtn gg[ 51a qg am 
1 1 aigran aifsR a aftfn-nian m at mq; fqniai 1 1 sa aqft ft qnq ftat 
aifsfinn ft 351 ini ftaft fnm ai^in nt nr? fnitq naft nt i^rr nqft nq 
ana ana ftm 6t 1 an aft nft aCi anni ftaft nftin aftai nft aian aaim n 
ftnlftaniqt aifftm nft ijft ni 51, qn at amn aft, qtqqqinq, niaftma n aft? 



trs^raiSHqji I gnRKsii) sifeii w at atiasra 5: aa 
aafl a fa?5 WOT n penii} -a-Iincr 3rqrq.5aa"t ^5? ft ^ B Rjcia ait 
tarn t «nBi Ct ay ftt a.aaat i ?« bi^rj bhk ft vmt at 
Bifya ai »fen B3I Cl ^ aitaai afit BRa-Bnia ft ara-ag wranECta Ct 
aTaa i «iia an Bif^w *n§, a>-afta a'paiB'f a 5t aft^ 1 1 sitaa^ Biaat 
'5(3 a ^'i aiia'i 1 1 -aa: aj fafeal fa faaB^aai a Eaaa? aai 
gaiaiOTit Bifya ft gw a am a faar, ag /ftat ifr ga a air?f ftt am agl 
1 1 ag m Baai faata aig at an tgi 1 1 bb t— ‘Taaitr aat ftatia gfe" i 

Ba"ia, faaaatt ailt wa amirfi aa gB ga a gilUBaa: giB y agi 1 1 
‘ BR fea gt?tg,’’ at angy at atata aa Bata fatigt aa am g^aai 1 1 
B'yatratBraBagi, aiBiaat aa faaEit at as altai ft ml Ci ? 
tattjaia aa at» tiftB, at=g ?a aiBim ftt aiigt aa ait aa atiaifyi aita 
ait aCi agt— “jia ai Itiat ga niga: ^tiat |” i 

wgfaa: eibr a aiiB« 5 i aft falaa asit ft tis^ftiE tiaa aa ann 
amt at alf'^a ataiftat ft ftratmaifi ftafteti sin an ty t. ag ftait b 
fnat ast I aaramtiiBa aa ftan aaiBaiam tg aai 1 1 fsahtaig aygsftt 
atititi at aBifei attgi ? i aa tijama aalnt ti? ai B^ain ata at gn ty 
1 1 atfl wagiiBi a "agOa simaa" at Bigti agTaa nan gt Baai J ? 

BigPia (tiy at aiaa Biairaatiai at ng k i (tnaaai an fatna a 
fiiBa maa-Bam ft aaait a (ta Baa g^gt Biaat at gift at, agt Ittria 
Bm tiBiataj atatiairga ataatgaigBi? BttgBBvaaiatBlacaftataiu 
Baaiti at Bit a e tgi ? I bib at Bara gasii, fftam alt a-aa ata 
ait BBua aifftat at tlWBarti ag-aiaiBt ^t ntagaa ayg-a^a at ga 
aija-nta 5 I 

BBt Bvaai at agm .ft aiaiti, aa at giai, gga ft nta, Bara at 
Ta^ ■:ai, Bifgia ai fgairaaiaa aai Bigti at gtaai at aaam b? ?, aiti a 
wrafta. PtBt Btt agt bi ty S I 

"amy m ygnaa, aant arEmfimim, ggnsygit wi ! ” 





[ — ui sit® ?nn, «>t“ ] 

“The test of ci\»l»2ation is the estimate of woman ” 

G. W Curtis 

sufa spi ^pnjai sfi qf? q<h!<!! "frat I a'l qiiiqi 'aiftS ft agq 
ftiqt qq qqi qita 1 1 fta qqi q gqq 5I qjfaqt ^ 6 ftsla 

P qsT feai w wt pift, q^ snaai qifen q^t 1 «q: qTi qqjai % 

3''qi ^ qfq ?ia 51 ai^i qfti: feqf aft ^icsi q 1 Jiftg 

‘?qt-3'a' < '<S^'( ) ft ^gwK «ra q ^ qq ft qfftq; qiqwiqift gqq ai 
qfq 0551 qisrj: t ftrar qfa 1 q? I qq^nq^ fti qiftqi q;i 

ftqifqara ! q? | snq'iqai ft qilftniftt nuqqq ftl asaiar an qiaraq: 
qiqiq " 35 1 qi 59 fq a»qat q-i ' ' ' 

ftsg q!5t siai | ft qft-ftqq q 1 qqRi aaftq-jiqiir 4 I qq qqf ft 
qraqiraiqft ft sift qi?n ssqtqft ftt ftqqi qga q? qq 1 1 qq qft qa ftqqi qq 
sqftqqi ft gfe ft aiq fqsH ftqr sift at am fiat ft qtqaqq ft qft- 
ftft qit-gqq afaqia qaft afi I, fsaft qa qq gq ft 1 qqi qaft sfftq: qftqftiq 
■sqaii 51 asa"i 1 1 qqi 35 ft qqft ? sqqi siqqfa ? 

ftsi fti qaai qiftt 51ft qq fti sisqis “qm aftq ft ftat qq qiiftq gift 
aqi 1 1 qqi 5a aqq qq 35 siftq ftrai ftt qqfa fti aa a aaiftni ? qqt 
qfi-ft^i aa aiqqn qft qjq qg | ft aa qq qq fwq ftai siaft 7 >|ft ft 
ftft 5a qia qi ai-fqas qiqai ft ^q ft qqift ft qftfesaia aiCqs t qq'ift aa 
qqq qqia q siqi 7 aft at qqft ftt $5 qifftq \ sq aqat faaft aftai as aft 
gaai 'fqft aftq qtaq-aiaqi ft a'qitqq qiqft si aiqaq fta aftqr 1 q^t qai 
qft 1 1 aqt at aqqqqsai 5a qia €t t ft feq'i ft aisiai fti gfe 
5t, 355 fqqi ft qqqa ft qaft si saaq fftft 1 afti at 53 qftqa ft aia ^ 
asq;— 

“qq ara^ wa aa ^:” 


ftifl ifi uiRfaT: gqi % sfa ftai-Bift % ^(si?k 

w f asim, areat!? a®ft ft ^ig^q a?! 1 1 ar? >k ga; na: qi? nulf wlf 
^qqt ftt sag qm |, fTr laa a;?? q^T ftt q;q?: =5^1 ft} ftifqq ftwr 
anqt ^ifiq i 

fft^l 5aq wt arq? aqi ft 3iiaq;ar ft} q)?}-qfq q?} fta} ftiftf a 
qiqqq gs; 'q^qq^ai ft aiq q;qa qiqq § I qiqqq q7 ■am-f?: ft} qfeq fy’dT 
■ai^qraai sia aiqq ai'qftq aat aiaift* qiftwq qiqai ? l "cjwiq} qqft 
? ft gqqi ft fqqs feq'i ft qq sraaq aiqaiq saaiw ft} a}ai aq'i qq i 
ft=g gqrtq'i "n (qqn t ft aq ^njlq ft ft? ? I ft a®q a (a^Jaar at 

aaai ^igaq aqi par ftaai ft qqq aiai ya ac i am as S ft aaifta"} a 
gsa ftq'f ft aft qaa aij}^ qak a:qa atia ? ft aira a-l aiaa Taqa f ? a't 
gaai arqji aqi aaat l ft^g qq a} aaq aft gait t, qa ga aq a^a 1 1 
aqT aqT araftaaq ftsiq yn't, qqT a;a a «a anat h“l ataqq q't asiq atiari} | 
aqq}a ft} Taft aa a|q aqigtjTa ft} fast at qta} ■qifqa, a ft atafta: aa 
aaraq'aaaa aq i 

aqtg as taqqj qqai aifta ft feat ft} Taat atq gaaf at afta^w a 

aai q i afaq: acta qRra a aqt ^-''Thc one completes the other" 
rqq'tq.’ft' 3qa aa: aai ft aqiaa f I ata: sa-feai act feaf ft Safiia; gqji 
fti aijftq aqar 'afqa I aqa"} feat a gqa ft ftqa fta a fitaat at^; 
aaift aqiiffa raqqa ft aigaiq— 

"For contemplation he anti tafour formeti, 

For softness she and street attractitc grace, 

He m God cnlt, she for God in him." 

qiai faatq ^ agtq ft} ata?, aaa ftftq ftai J qmtroj, 
aiama wfq aiaaia la'l taF aaa a:tq ? i ata; ti^ftatai a rf} ft}q 
gqa, qtft ai ft^i ai attaqarat S i ftg aai a n ft gaa atqq qi aRq 
at fatqq ■s;}q a aq} qi ft tqi-gqa q}ai q't fitqt ft a.T ft itta a sft qi r 



s Rigr-'? 5 fa f 5 S sira 'A tetwii n; 1 1 

WiFsi’? SRJJC ^nr-aiaq sr^i m, qtei sft tew w=ii 

uig ^5 >ii ^sr "Kif^ >611 fe at % fai ?h ^qit Ci 3na=’ 
aia aat ^faTai ?i qiaa q^ai 'qife 1 ^ 151: 0 ^laqiat set a^ij =5): 
■aqai af^'i gnat ?rjRi qt wm anat jjsr fiat” I a^uai apa'i a at 

se^T \^ e \iould do a ell not to be carreid away by the glamour 

of the material ‘Splendour that comes to us from over the Indian 
Ocean. All is not gold that glitters " ?ialrl.5a qfea W eiei q^ 

51a a ft aiai aift;tr, qiaq: 'aa€iat aig aiis aft fta"i 1 saswie t f% 
qirai qisaiaiat set saqnii atlafaq: 5aa 5iat a fi a1e qisasa a 
atfatB a«i aisfia at^fa qft’aiaq; ®ata, aiismfewa aai wsa q:i at 
aana ft I qiaa^iq aRa qfeata fema saaai qfi eiaai aiat ^t 
a=atq ^ taia =et aw* "ei ga aya ttaamai ! ftiaai gt^e afraga ^ai n 

litiqiaaaqKt affaiai %aa^ “a^tqatwtt gfeatfi arai"qii 
TOi at, aafq «aat ^atfaa aaft aai flsiififaa atra-gaei 
5 ; aaas aiwa ft ^raa as sss a aqa 1 fft=g aiw ftt as aistS fSeat »ft 
aaan it wqa aiaa a atw a fla ftat ailfa 1 iftgqt arai q;i atia aiatta 
TOfa ^ a|a sat 1 1 ag asRta qaa t: — 

aitreaiaTtgiORTa anaTa?t!ri loa Piai 1 
5 fa| 5 aiai 11 

^alti— aqRaia a qagat aiaia qii, atiarf a ^ gat (ftai q:i tsk 
fqai a asat gat atai qii atia 1 1 sit iis(H. Ballou) lei f%aat gt^a aiaa 
I — “Educotion commences at the mother’s knee and every word 
spoken in the hearma; of httle children tends towards the formation 
of character” nl? ^ ^31 I ^ 

q I, ari^T^ 'PI 'PI3T k I msitg H 

’J35 E|J| t 

r<i^5j ?irat 5TCT 3^5 fttiT 5m ^ ?Ttn ^ 
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3 Ta; ^ gftqt, wPa ^ 1 ): g(si % fai; 5 i=i, ^ig-ftuW 4 

fe"? 5 ; qisqsEq fl WB Btm bbib 5 i« sib^b ^bi ’biI^b I bibi 

EBB BB I I fiRI BBI? arraw as> ftatafs fi[B, ftBI ;Bin !ET STtBB 

faB, urat ftig-BiaB-^B bjbhihi b B'bbbi Bjf Ct hwi i iBtfaB at 
5B Biai % ^BiB % atuttj BiB!i;a asanf atfaaifsa tt^Bi ta^ f l qtt'g 
as ^saf I ft; feg % BIB B 3 a% aa a? BtBBar ft ftfft sbib stiBBt 
ala^iB Bit: ^at f l bib BaBi-qisaiaiaif b ai'maB w Btiaiafttafe tara fti 

fBfti BB 5tBI Blf^B I 5:<st I fts 3i^ B ^Blit ^EfBIB BBal ft WtB B 

si^b:r, ai^a'r ft bbb b bisibkh, ann ft biib b bbi? bJIb atta aai 
gat ft BtiB ft stifftB! sa:aat Bit its laft anf S I «ta: shb^bb | fft 5Bit 
fti^i-BiBB: SBIBBIB, jbib; aai aTOas ski ?a aatu: fti B%ftt b;i faaai 
bTib asnlBB BBaft aaai y ft Iftt B;;BHDBBit yat l 
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